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ABSTRACT 

Designed to describe and categorize the topics in a 
classroom or small-group discussion of literature, this instrument is 
a content analysis scheme. After segmenting into statements the typed 
transcript of an audio^recorded literature discussion, the researcher 
categorizes each statement into one of four categories^^position, 
nature^ stance, and subject^*under vhich there are seventeen 
subcategories. An unusually high inter rater reliability of .93 vas 
achieved betveen the author and an assistant he trained. (This 
document is one of those revieved in The Research Instruments Project 
(TRIP) monograph **fleasures for Besearch and Evaluation in the English 
Language Arts** to be published by the Committee on Research of the 
National Council of Teachers of English in cooperation vith the EBIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills* A TRIP revie^^ 
vhich precedes the document lists its category (Teacher Competency^ 
Literature), title, author, date, and age range (junior high, senior 
high^ postsecondary) , and describes the instrument's purpose and 
physical characteristics. ] (JH) 
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The attached document contains one of the measures reviewed 
In the TRIP committee monograph titled: 

Measures for Research and Evaluation 
In the English Language Arts 



TRIP Is an acronym which signifies an effort to abstract 
and make readily available measures for research and evalua- 
tion in the English language arts. These measures relate to 
language development, listening , literature, reading, standard 
English as a second language or dialect, teacher competencies » 
or writing* In order to make these instruments more readily 
available, the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills has supported the TRIP committee sponsored by the Committee 
on Research of the National Council of Teachers of English and 
has processed the material into the ERIC system • The ERIC 
Clearinghouse accession numbers that encompass roost of these 
documents are CS A^/^^o --CSACi S7S^ , 
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Category) Teacher Competency i Literature 



Title: Topical Analysis of the Content of Literature Discussions 

Author: Ernest R. Wall 

Range t Junior High, Senior High, Post Secondary 

Description of the Instrument: 

Purpose ! To describe and categorize the topics in a classroom or 
small-group discussion of literature. 

Date of Construction; 1974 

Physical Description ; The TACL is a content analysis scheme. After 
segmenting into '^statements" (orthographic sentences) the typed transcript 
of the audio-recorded discussion i the researcher then categorizes each state- 
ment » Reporting can be simply percentages of statements in each of the 
categories of the scheme « The four categories of TACL are position i nature » 
stance, and subject; and under these categories are seventeen subcategories « 
llie table below outlines the scheme* 



Elements of a Classroom Transcription 
of a Lesson in Literature 

TD - Total Discourse 

UT - Utterance 

ST - Statement 

EP - Episode 

Categories and Subcategories of the TACT Instrument 







EX - 


- Extrinsic 


POS - 


- Position 


IN - 


• Intrinsic 






PRO - 


■ Procedural 






EXT - 


- Extraneous 


NAT - 


■ Nature 


INT - 


- Interpretive 






PARA - 


■ Paraphrasable 






SEL - 


■ Selection 






AUT ■ 


- Author 


STA ■ 


- Stance 


ART ■ 


- Artist 






REA ■ 


- Real 






Lit ■ 


" Literary 






Nor - 


- Normative 






PSY ■ 


- Psychological 


SUB ■ 


- Subject 


SOC ■ 


- Sociocultural 






HIS - 


- Historical 






BIO - 


- Biographical 






PHIL • 


- Philosophical 



Miscellaneous 

T - Teacher 
S - Student 
UNC - Unclassifiable 



Validity, Reliability, and Normative Data; 

An unusually high interrater reliability of .93 was achieved 
between the author and an assistant he trained. In the complete 
report where TA.CL appears, data are reported on topics in a discussion 
of Steinbeck's story "Flight" in four small groups. However, these 
data could not be considered "normative" in the traditional sense. 
Ordering informations 

EDRS 

Related documents: 

Ernest R. Wall, The Development and Application of an Instrument 
for the substantive Analysis of Literature Teaching in the Secondary 
School, unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Toronto, 1974. 
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The TACL Instrument 



Ernest R. Wall 

"Topical Analysis of the Content 

ol: Literature Discussions" 
1974 



Thts section discusses the categories and subcategortes of 
the TACL lnstrument» developed for the Identification and classtfica* 
tlon of literary and non-*l Iterary topics which ensue during a dis- 
cussion of a specific nterary work In a secondary school classroom. 
The TACL Instrument has been developed by studying a variety of posi- 
tions about the purposes and procedures of literature study at the 
secondary school level (Chapter 2), by reviewing existing Instruments 
for analyzing classroom Interaction which contain categories relevant 

•^he content of classroom discourse (Chapter 3>i by reviewing Instru* 
ments for analyzing an Individual's oral or written response to a 
literary work (Chapter 3), and by conducting Initial studies of tran- 
scriptions with several classroom discussions of John Steinbeck's short 
story "Flight" (Chapter 4), 

The description of the TACL Instrument includes three separate 
Issues, FIrstj It considers the transcription of the classroom dis- 
cussion and identifies and defines the various units of discourse In 
the written transcription which are submitted to analysis. S^ond^ 
it discusses the derivation of the categories and subcategories of 
the TACL Instrument. Third, It considers the TACL Instrufwnt and 
Identifies and defines the various categories and subcategories that 
form Its several divisions. Examples of the units of discourse and 
of the categories and subcategories th^t constitute the TACL Instru- 
ment are Included In appropriate places^ 



The Units of Discourse of a Transcription 
of a Lesson In Literature 

Smith and Meux in their studies of the logic and strategies 

of teaching refer to a transcription of a 4slessroom tftscus$ion end 

Its divisions by using the terms total dlsci&urse^ utterance . s^tement. 

episode, and yenture »V With <:ertaln minor »od If leaf f^wsiif^ 

sicft these tertus are i^sed In thi s : study f^ lctenftf 

end Its dlyisl6ns; Thc^ deftnlttons of the ternis foHow. The s{Urcif Ic^ 

modifications that have teen made for this study are presented In 
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parentheses following each deflnl+ton. 

Total Oi scour so 

The total discourse Is the verbal behavior occurring during 
a particular period of time, usually an entire classroom period, (In 
this study the completion and conclusion of the discussion of the I 
short story "Flight" constitutes the to^al discourse /rather than a 
specific period of time such as a single classroom period* Some 
teachers complete the discussion within a classroom period; others 
make use of an extended classroom period to suit the anticipated needs 
of the discussion; and others extend tiie discus ilon over several days. 
In one Instance, a teacher d I scwssed twi> short stories In a single 
classroofrt period, In which case the tolal discourse Is that portion of 
the cla'jsroom period In which '^Flight" Is discussed.) 

Utterance 

An utterance Is the verbal behavior. of one person at onft point 
In the tot:i I discourse. A new utterance Is determined by a change In 
speaker » 

Stater<eni 

A statement Is an Identifiable and Isolat^ble portion of an 
utterance, usually a sentence or a sentence equWaUnt, One statement 
may constitute a complete utterance* (In this study a statement Is 
a I ways represented on the written transcription by a sentence or « 
sentence equivalent* In other words, a period or another end punctua- 
tlon mark always detem I nes the end of a statement*) 

Episode 

An episode Is a unit of discourse composed of one or jpnore 
utterances which con^rlse a completed verbal transaction usually be« 
tween two or more speakersr attl>ough e monologue of a portion of ah 
utterance can be considered a complete ^pF^e* A new episode is 
d6t«nn1n*d by d shift In what th* S!>*ak*r /sp*ak«r2/ U /SrsyT talking 
aboat^-whlch m*y ba^a new aspect of a topic, a specif Ic part of a topic 
or a cofl^p Ute change In topic, (SrjJth and Ha«>r 4^»-th»^r'^ 
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distinguish between monologues /Tengthy solitary discoursesi usually 
lectures, by a teacher or a student, not Involving dialogue/ and epi- 
sodes* In this study these distinctions are not maintained; both 
monologues and dialogues ^re divided Into episodes, where appropriate.) 

In addition to the above terms. Smith and Meux Identify the 
term venture', which refers to a unit of discourse composed of several 
episodes dealing with a single topic and having one overarching objec- 
tive* It contains fewer utterances than the total discourse. This 
concept, however. Is not central to the purposes of this study and, 
consequently, Is not Included In this discussion or In the Illustra- 
tions below. 

Examples of statements, utterances, and episodes follow. 
Appendix 5 Includes copies of the transcriptions of the total dis- 
courses of the four discussions used In this study. Episode deslgna-- 
tlons are Indicated on these transcriptions. 



Teacher; (3e) Alright. (4a) The 
question Is: When did 
Pepe feel that he had 
become a man. (b) That^s 
the first part, (c) When 
did you think he felt that 
he'd become a man? 

Rob: (d) Well, I think he felt 
he*d become a man after he 
killed the guy or stabbed 
the fellow with the 
knife, (e) And everybody 
sort of ganged up on him 
and said you've real ty 
done a bad thing* (f) 
So ot)iy men do bad things 
like thai, and ho accepted 
tliat. 

Teachf^r: (g) Uh huh.. < 5a ) Steve, 
<Jo yoii agree with th^tt 



(Statements 4a, 4b, 4c, 4d, 
4e, 4f , and 4g constitute a 
complete episode. Statements 
3e, 4a, 4bjf and 4c constitute 
a complete utterance • There 
are three utterances 1 1 lustratedi 
Statement 3e closes Episode 3, 
and Statement 5a begins Epi- 
sode 5 In this portion of the 
transcription.) 



The Oertvati<Hi of the^ Categoflet and 
Sut^tegortfa of the T^ 

- Despite the preponderance of research In th^* areas of observa* 

i^lon of classroom 1 interact I on ^nd Oif literary response, th^TTACt 
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Instrument (s prototyplc and unique. In Chapter 3 It has been demon 
strated that to this time no Instrument, either for the analysis of 
classroom Interaction or for the analysis of Mterary response, has 
been developed which Is specifically designed to obtain the kind of 
Information required In this study. Although antecedent research In 
these areas provides both the background and the opportunity for the 
development of the TACL Instrument, previously developed Instruments 
do not provide specific Information about the substantive categories 
and subcategories themselves. 

As a consequence, the categories and subcategories of the 
TACL Instrument have been derived by other means: by an examination 
of documents relevant to the teaching of literature at the secondary 
school level, a summary of which Is presented in Chapter 2, and by 
an Initial study conducted by the Investigator with transcriptions 
of ciassrooffi discussions of a literary work. 

In a review of docum3nts relevant to the teaching of lltera* 
ture at the secondary sciioof level. It bJ^came clear that certain 
controversies exist In reference to the existence of disciplinary 
overlap and In reference to the several possible approaches to the 
study of literature, which in this study are Identified as emphases 
upon the text, upon the content of the text* and upon the respondent 
to the text. A subsequent review of existing analytical instruments 
^Indicated that none has been desTgned to exatrilne specifically or 
directly these controversies. 

In Initial stages of the study several transcriptions of 
classroom discussions of "Flight" were obtained In order to examine 
these identified controversies about the teaching of literature at 
the secondary school level. A schema by which the controversies 
could be examined In the classroom context emerged during the pilot 
stage of tha study, and this scheme funotfons as an antecedent for 
the TACL Instrument. 

The Categories and Subcategories 
of the TACL Instrument 

Tha Instrument for the Topical Analyiiis of the Content of 

Utarature Discussions includes four major categorlest Thay are 
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Position, Nature, Stance, and Subject categories. Position categories 
Indtcate the context In which the statement Is made. Nature categories 
indicate the type of statement made. Stance categories Indicate the 
perspective frotn which the statement Is made. Subject categories 
Indicate the categorized content of the statement. . In most Instances* 
each statement of the total discourse Is classified In terms of each 
of the four major categories. 

Specific details about how the categories and subcategories of 
the TACL Instrument provide Information about disciplinary overlap and 
about the different approaches to the study of literature are contained 
In Chapter 5, which concerns the analysis of the data provided by the 
application of the TACL Instrument to four transcriptions of classroom 
discussions of "Flight." 

Presented below Is additional Information about the major cate- 
gories, Including Identification and definitions of the respective 
subcategories of each of the major categories, examples of the sub- 
categories, and cues and criteria for making categorical designations. 

Position Category 

There are two subcategories of the Position category which 
consider the context of the statement. These subcategories Indicate 
whether or not the statement makes reference to the short story 
'^Flight," the literary work being discussed. The subcategories design 
nate Extrinsic statements and Intrinsic statements ^ 

Extrinsic statements are statements which occur outside the 
context of "Flight," the literary work being discussed. They ore 
statements about anything except the short story "F1 tght.^ Often 
they are preliminary to Intrinsic statements* 

Intrinsic statements are statements which occur within this 
context of "Flight," the literary work be I nrj discussed *^^^T^ 
refer to any aspect or liwpllcatlon of the short story ^Plight. •I 

Although it !5 difficult to swmarlie specific dlff«^ 
between an Extrinsic and an Intrinsic designation^ «xp9f lances witK^^^^^^ 
actual transcriptions Indicate that these distinction's can be readily 
determined. Examples of Position subcategories foilow» 
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Extrinsic Statements 

(Id) Well, In the story that we 
asked you to read for today, I 
know that some of you have come 
Into contact with John Steinbeck, 
probably back In grade nine or 
ten with The Red Pony * 

(lb) You fTiay have noticed some 
vague similarities between that 
story ( The Red Pony ) and this 
one called "Flight*" 

{27d) Technlc&lly^ you ^ re not 
considered a hi?*n really until 
you reach the magic age of, t 
guess, It^s eighteen now. 

(50f) I know If I had to go live 
on my own, and I only had a cer- 
tain amount of money I could 
never do It. (g) Because, you 
know, there are so many things 
that I take for granted at home 
with money, (h) You know, like 
every little thing, like dry 
cleaning, you know, and every- 
thing. (I) And If I were on my 
own, I might have to be paying 
for all this. 



(Although the speaker refers 
to the author and to one of 
his works, his frame of ref- 
erence Is outside of "Flight," 
the selection being discussed.) 

(Again, the frame of reference 
Is outside the selection being 
discussed* Had th« state- 
ment read. • ."between ^Fl Ight' 
and that one ca?led The Red 
Pony. " the statement could 
be classified Intrinsic.) 



Intrinsic Statements 

(7d) How does he feel when she 
sends him on this Journey? 

(7b) Well ^ he feels, perhaps, 
a little reluctant. 

(19a> Are we debating the fact 
of what a man is like or when 
Pepe thought he became a man? 

(19b) Maybe they'rb^ both tied 
together. 

(21a) But I think It's from a 
different connotation In the 
story though. 

(99a) The dark shadows are oo one 
level fairly understandable but - 
perhaps they are Intentionally 
fbgue. (b) They're always there 
waiting, (c) His mother warqs 
him about them, and It's ImpI led 
thAt -they eventual I y do get him. 
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Nature Cat eg ory 

There are four subcategories of the Nature category which 
consider the type of statement made In a discourse* These subcate- 
gories designate Procedural statementS i Extraneous statements , 
Paraphrasable statements ^ and Interpretive statements . 

Procedural statements are statements which lack substantive 
content; which function primarl ly as filler to move discussion along; 
or which concern classroom management and organization^ discussion 
procedures and purposes^ motivational devices^ and similar niatters. 

Extraneous statements are statements which are Irrelevant to 
the discussion In progress. They are statements which do not refer 
to classroom procedure and which can be omitted from tK^ discourse 
without modifying In any significant way the character or the progress 
of the discussion. Interruptions to the discussion^ such as responses 
to a classroom visitor > are designated D<traneous. There are very few 
Extraneous statements in a total discourse. 

Paraphrasable statements are statements which ask for Informa- 
tion about what happens In the literary work being discussed or which 
are made In response to questions about what happens In the literary 
work being discussed. They are simple factual recall statements and 
do not require^ or allow, Inference or Interpretation on the part of 
the respondents 

Interpretive statements, which constitute a vast majority of 
the statements made In a total discourse, are statements which ask 
for, require, or Indicate the need for Inference or Interpretation 
about the short story being discussed and about anything else« 

There are several general characteristics of , and general 
criteria for determining. Procedural, Extraneous, Paraphrasable, and 
Interpretive statements which can be noted at this time* 

1« Statements which are designated as Extraneous or Procedural 

are not classified by Stance and Subject desi^ii^ttons* 
2» Extraneous statetrants are normally designated £xtrlnslc« 

Procedural statements are designt^ted Intrinsic or Extrinsic 

depending upon the context In which the Procedural statement 
^: ' ' Is made. , 

^j!^^?'!^^^ S which prlfnartly facilitate classroom discussions 
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such as John (calling on t particular student), alright , okaVi 
uh huh > yes, I don|t know , and the like, even though they may 
suggest either positive or negative reinforcement or may ad- 
vance the discussion to some degree, are designated Procedural 
statements* 

4« Imperative sentences made by the teacher are generally desig- 
nated Procedural statements. 

5« Paraphrasable statements can be made in reference to any 
literary work. 

6* Paraphrasable statements can be generally detected by words 
such as how, when, where, who, or their equivalents when 
they refer to a character or to an event In the literary work 
being discussed. The answers to these questions must be 
stated In the I Iterary work; they cannot be inferences made 
from statements In the literary work. 

7. Only events, occurrences, statements, and the like In the 
literary work being discussed. or In another I Iterary work 
may be paraphrased. At certain times a student or the 
teacher may ^•paraphrisse" a statement made by another student/ 
In this scheme, however, such ^paraphrases" are not Identified 
as Paraphrasable statements; they are classified In the same 
manner that the original statement is classified. If the 
Identical ciasslflcatton remains appropriate* 

8. Paraphrasable statements goneratly anticipate Interpretive 
statements* 

9* In the TACL Instrument there is no attempt "to classify Inter- 
pretive statements Into subcategories for tllfferent kinds of 
Interpretations such as causal, conceptual, evaluative, Infer- 
entlaU definitional^ reason, and the like* 
10. Interpretive statements can be generally detected by such . / 
words as why and Its equivalents and by how, t^hdn, where* an4 
who when they refer to phenomena external to tl«MterarY 
work being discussed or when they refer to phenomena which . 
must be Inferred from the details Included in the literary 
work being discussed*. 
Examples of Nature subcategories fol low* 
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Procedural Statements 

(2c) And t was wondering, perhapfi 
, If you'd I Ike to start with one 
df those issues raised In those 
eight questions or with something 
else 4 

Extrinsic 

(45J) That's good, (k) That makes 
sense, I think. 
Extrinsic 

(Sa) Steve I do you agree with tha-t? 
Intrinsic 

(22d) I don't know. 
Intrinsic 

<6a> Well, let's look at the 
beginning of the story then. 
Intrinsic 

<19a) Are we debating the fact of 
vhat a man Is ifke or when Pepe 
thought he became a man? 
Intrinsic 

(19c) As you're reading the story, 
you're bringing some of your feet Ings 
to It a bout what I s a man . 
Intrinsic 



Extraneous Statements 

(n9d) Gangrene of the tongue. 
Intrinsic 



Girl t (8a) Dopey chairs. 
Teacheri (8b) It's al I right. 
Extrlnj^lc 

(Ihterruptlont Knock at door.) 

Chuck: (Ha) Go away. 

Teachers: (T6 person at door*) (b) 
I ha vfn^t got my list 
tilth M. (c) Well, she 



(This statement by a student 
Is an attempt at humor, is 
I rre levant to the top I c be I ng 
d I scussed » and i s des 1 gnated 
Extraneous*) 

(Thete $tAte»ent$ concern a 
mishap with a chair which tips 
over during the discussion. ) 



aA4 t.haM an<t v f ind out we heyen't ' 



recording equ I p(M»i)t^} 



I < 
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Paraphrasable S+a+ements 



(6b) Why does he set out for town? 
(C) What happens? (d) What thfngs 
lead hfm to the knife fight? 



Intrinsic 



(The questions are directly 
answered In the text of 
"Flight," and the student 
provldas a simple recall of 
these details. They are in* 
trinsic, as all Paraphrasabte 
statewents must be.) 



(6e) Well, he's got this knife 
which he plays with al I the time 
at home, (f) And his mother sends 
him Into town for some suppi les. 
(g) And he gets Into a fight In 
town and uses h I s kni fe and k t Its 
this fel low. 
Intrinsic 



Interpret I ve Statements 

(7a) Kow does he feel when she (The question and the atudent's 

sends him on the Journey? answer require Inference from 

Intrinsic the text of "Fl Ight,") 

(7b) Well, he feels, parhapSj 
a little reluctant* 



(16b} Well, he must have called 
him.... (d) What do they call 
. Mexicans? (e) Whatever they 
call them. 
4fttrlnslc 

(99a) The dark shadows are on one 
level fairly understandable but 
perhaps they are Intent I ona it y 
vague* 

Intrinsic 



intrinsic 



(t6a) What sort of things do you 
think the guy said to him? 
Intrinsic 



(John stalnbeck, tha author of 
"Flight," doea not state the 
names that Pepe w^s cat led r 
therefore, these statements 
are necessarily inferential 
and are designated interpratlve* 
Had the author provided th I a 
information, then the state- 
ments would be classified 
Paraphrasable. Of course, the 
quest ion woul d have been wordadi 
differently.) 
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(27d> That's society's Judgmert, 
Extrinsic 



( 28a > How does It fit Into yours? 
Extrinsic 

<28b) I suppose that really Isn't 
valid, <c) Being a man, that's 
an awfully hard thing to define. 
Extrinsic 

<50f) 1 know If I had to go live 
on my own, and I only had a cer- 
tain amount of money I could 
never do It. (g) Because, you 
know, there are so many things 
that I take for granted at home 
with money, (h) You know, like 
every I ittle thing, I Ike dry 
cleaning, you know, and every- 
thing. (I) And if i were on my 
own, t might have to be paying 
for all this. 
Extrinsic 



(The term society refers to 
the reader's society, not to 
Pepe's, or the one depicted 
In "Flight.") 



Stefice Category 

There are four subcategories of the Stanc* category which 
consider the perspective from which the statement Is made* th«f« sub* 
categor ies des I gnate Selection statements« Author statementSi htffif ■ 
statements, and Real statements and are derived from th^ asswnpt Ion 
that there are two distinct "worlds" which can be Identified \n literary 
study. Thay are the l«taglnary "world" of fiction «n4 oft aft an^ 
raat "world** of nonflctlonal placesi events, and people* 

Selection *tate«*ftts are »t*te«»nti^ wM^h r^fer ta^o^^ 
within the context of the Hctlonel .'♦»<orld!' of *F light, *♦ the literary 
work be I ng d I scussod • These atete«ents ere bounded I by fim art I St f e ; , 
reality of "Flight"? and refer l^o events * cheracters* and/pieces thet 
exist within that r«al I tyv They ere, n^t iteceewrtlY i^leted 
thing owtelde of;??Pirghtf Itself*, el though eorreepondett<$te aivi |MpreMetj|i 

. ney ; e^t et beti«een occufrencee end chereetere I n "PI lgf)t'*> end Qccurrencee 
end characters In the reel "world* 

.Auth«wr .$ttt«ffleoti ec« fttetiii^ 

e fletionel context ler^ tt»«« ti»» f l^^tlohel^ 

pertlculert I Iterery wofk being discussed «' Thl« Mnt»)ct4e the e$)i»t^ 



of John Steinbeck's entire written corpus^ excluding specific 
reference to "Fl? :^:jtJ^ 

Artist statements are statements which refer to or occur 
within a fictional or Imaginative context larger than the^'world'* 
of John Steinbeck's written corpus. This context Is the context 
of art Itself, of artistic and Imaginative creation, both verbal 
and nonverbal. 

Real statements are statements which refer to or occur 
within a context which Is both different from and larger than 
the 1 1 terary work and Its "world, the author and his "world,** 
and art and Its "world." This context Is the world of reality, 
of that which exists beyond artistic and Imaginative creation* 
It 1$ the world of the student^ of students, of the actual, 
of the everyday. Real statements Include al I statements which 
are not logical ly contained within the context of "F I Ight," 
of John Steinbeck's corpus, or of art ^ Statements about an 
author's I Ife are designated Real statement$, even though they 
may occur at a time different from the present. Thd validity 
or the truth of a Real statement does not Influence Its Real 
designation. 

Selection, Author, and Artist statements refer to events 
characters, and places which occur withlh an IfAaginatlve con^ 
struct! Real statements refar to events, characters, and placee 
which occur cr which are be I Uved to occur at some point In 
time In the actual world. The relatlonshtp between Selection 
statements, Author statements. Artist statements, and Real 
statements are visual I zed In Figure I . A space occurs between 
the Real designation and other designations tn order to differ*^ 
inflate the Real designation from those deslgnatlc^ 
to imaginative constructs. 
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FIGURE I 



VISUALIZATION OF STANCE DESIGNATIONS 




There are several general characteristics of, and general 
criteria for determining, Selection, Author, Artist, and Real 
statements which can be noted at this time, 

1. Selection statements are always classified as Intrinsic. 
Author, Artist, and Real statements may be classified as 
Extrinsic or Intrinsic. 
2* Paraphrasabie statements are classified as Selection state- 
ments If they paraphrase "Flight,'* the literary work being 
discussed. They are classified as Author statements If 
they paraphrase another *<ork written by John Steinbeck. . 
They are classl fled as Artist statementi' If they paraphrase 
a work by another author, or artist. : 

3. Statemeflts about an author's life or hts experiences are 
designated as f^at^statesints^^ 

4. The criteria of validity and truth do not Inftu^o the 
designation of Real statements* 

&aunples of Stan^^ low. 



tot 



Selection Statements 

(37a) I think his mother sort of 
hindered his development Into man- 
hood because she sort of stressed 
the fact that It was more like a 
matter substance, sort of 1 1 ke 
the topic of freedom. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(4c) When did you think he felt 
that he'd become a man? 
Intrinsic, Interpretive 



(6b) Why does he set out for town? 
(c) What happens? (d) What things 
lead him to the knife fight? 
Intrinsic, Paraphrasable 

<99a) The -dark shadOMs are on one 
level fairly understandable but 
perhaps they are intent tonally 
vague. 

Intrinsic^ Interpretive 

(4a) Why did he associate that 
with manhood? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(6a> My idea Is that he considers 
himsetf a man when his mother 
asks htm to go to town. 
Intrinsic, Interpretive 



(Clauses such as Old you think 
and I think that must be analyzed 
careful ly. Generally, they 
are, in terms of content. If 
not in grammar, subordinate to 
the content of the dependent 
clauses which follow. In 4c 
the emphasis Is upon Pepe's 
feeling that he'd become a 
nan , rather than upon the 
reader's thinking It. Hence, 
It Is a Selection statement.) 



Author Statements 

(la) Well, In the story that we 
a 8ke4 you to read for today , I 
know that •^ctm of you have cone 
Into contact with John Stein* 
beck, probably back In grade ' 
n I n<> or ten w I th The fted Pony . 
£xtr I n sic, I nterpret I ve 



(Here the emphasis Is on Stein* 
beck's work, his corpus, rather 
than on the man himself; hence, 
1 1 Is an Author staitement . 
Had the statement Imp Hed that 
the emphasis Is on Stelnbeck*s 
life or biography, the state- 
ment vould be designated fteel*) 



ERIC 
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(31a) Well, Steinbeck U 
obviously concerned with man* 
hood J what It ts, how you 
reach It, and what you do 
when you reach It, and how do 
you cope with that, (b) What 
do you think he would say Is 
a man? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(31g) Possibly this could be 
Steinbeck's definition or 
part of a definition, I 
think, (h) Of what manhood 
Is or the drastic change be- 
tween be i ng a boy and be I ng 
a man. (1) Making a decision, 
intrinsic, Interpretive 

(57d) Most of his books do, 
tike Grapes of Wrath and 
The Red Pony and ai I of 
them do too. 

intrinsic. Interpretive 

(Seg) That's definitely In- 
stinct when he goes out and 
tries.... <h) He's not sure 
what's after hl«, but he 
knows somebody Is for his 
pearl. (I ) That's Instinct. 
Intrinsic, Interpretive 

< 106c) Grandfather' s H f e 
ended when that westering • 
stopped, (d) And Jody 
becomes aware of this In 
his grandfather, (e) The 
sense of change and altera- 
1 1 on , not necessa r 1 1 y f or 
the bettor. 

Intrinsic* Interpretive 

{87f) Steinbeck's rnore 
descrlptlvGj so 1 think he 
wanted to puf In all the 
description bof ore. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive 



(Statements 56g-l refer to 
Steinbeck's The Pearl . ) 



( Statements 1 06c -e refer to 
Steinbeck's "The l^eader of 
the People, •*> 



Arti st Stat«»W»ts 

(84ft) It refill nds me a bit of 

Ka«!ngway. 

iAtflftSic^ Interpretive, • 
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(2b) Add there are two main 
problem!-!, I suppose, to the 
writer when dealing with a 
short story, (c) One of 
them is Setting the problem 
dnd the other one Is solving 
It. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(79b> What are the differences 
between Dave's resolution of 
the problem and Steinbeck's? 
Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(88e) That's a particularly 
difficult issue in writing, 
I thlnl<. (f) That whole 
bustnesr of description. 
Intrinsic, Interpretive 

( 1 07f ) 1 n Heart of Darl<ness , 
for example, there are three 
women in black, uh, who knit, 
(g) And he looks on them as 
the three fates, watchers at 
the gate of death. 

Intrinsic, (f)Paraphrasable 
(g) Interpretive 

(168a) There are alt kinds of 
cinematic posstbl i Ities with 
this short story. Just as wo 
ta I k of these I mages f 1 1 tt I ng 
In and out throughout the story, 
intrinsic. Interpretive 



Real Statements 

(3a) HOW did you react to these 
questions after you finished the 
story? 

Extrinsic, Interpretive 

(45a) is this going to prepare 
you for, let's say, being out 
and hav I hg your own p I ace? 
Extrinsic, Interpretive 

(49c) I think the thing Vn 
scared of V 1 guess, is paopie 
trying to give me a bad time. 
Extrinsic, Interpretive 

(S^> lt*i an awf ul sudden way 
to become i nan i I supposi. 
Ifttrlnslo, Interpretive 



(The phrase af ter vou f I n I shed 
the story does not sufflclant- 
ly I Imit the kinds of reactions 
the teacher requests to daslg- 
nate the statement as Intrinsic. ) 
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(9d) Pd say that kit ling a 
fel low didn't Justify manhood • 
<b> Rather I think tt mayb^ 
showed a lack of being a 
man. (c) Like the very 
opposite! 

Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(I3f) Well, t don't want to talk 
about myself, but If Pm going 
Into town, I don't say, "Well, 
gee, can 1 wear my blue Jeans 
and my Jean-Jacket, you know. " 
Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(60f> That's sort of In anybody, 
their eyes sort of signify, you 
know, what their purpose Is, or 
what the person Is about. 
Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(91a> Isn't It against the 
Catholic religion to commit 
suicide? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive 

(91c) You're not supposed to 
take your own life, only God. •« 
God gave you your 1 1 fe and 
only God can take It away. 
Intrinsic, Interpretive 



Subject Cateflorv 

There are seven subcategories of the Subject coitegory which 
Indicate the cat^rlzed content of statements made tit a total dls<* 
course* The subcategories designate 1 1 terarv statements i Normaf ye 
statements^ Psychological statements > Soc locu I tura I statements > 
Historical statements > Blograehtcal statements, and Philosophical 
statements > 

It should be stated In general and In brief that these eate- 
gortes are formed In broad ^^3y^^^ they I indicate an 
1 1 on rather than a spec I a 1 i zed one* Tneref or^i e c^l^ry w M I I ack 
th* rigor and the specif le I ty that the6rlsts> pract|tlofters> and 
special Uts working In that particular fliild may wartt ;to^ 
For example* statements designated In thf s study as ^ychof oglcet may 
not i^ec^sirl ly b# pi^^ ln;wayi thJt psych^^ wirtr t^ 

to A tent such as psvchotoQl atlnq Is perhaps closer to the concept 



and the category than the term osvcholoqical and would have been used 
to designate the subcategory had there been slml lar usages to Identify 
the other Subject subcategories* 

Literary statements are statements which are artistic and 
formal Istic In nature. They concern such topics as artistic structure 
and form; artistic content and themej evaluation of a work of art; and 
semantic, generic, and symbol Ic (Including mythic and archetypal) 
qualities. They may refer to the selection being studied; to other 
selections, either general ly or Individual ly, by the author being 
studied or by other authors; or to other verbal and nonverbal works of 
art. They are generally limited to artistic and Imaginative matters. 

Normative statements are statements which concern values, . 
ethics, and human conduct and are character I zed by the actua I or ■ 
Implied use of words such as should and ought and the I r equ I va I ents . 
They may refer to the selection being studied <or to a character 1ft 
the selection); to other selections, either genarally or Iridtvldually, 
by the author being studied or by other authors (or to a character In 
these selections or to the authors of these selections); to Other - ; 
verbal or nonverbal works of art (or to characters Ift them ojr to thia 
creators of them); or to actual people In the re* 1^ worlds Morw^ 
statements are not limited to artistic and Imaginative mattersr In fijcit 
they often Indicate a non-artlstic and non-^lmaglnatlve use of artlstCc 
and Imaginative matters. 

Psychological statements are statements which concern concepts 
such as human behavior, development, motivation, personality, emotions, 
actions, learning, Identity, attitudes, perception, cognition, and the 
like. The emphasis Is upon the Individual (either a character In a 
work of art, H^he creator Of the work of art> or the reader the 
, work of art) and his relationship to his physical a(Kt hu«an environ* 
Ment. In the TACL Instrument the psychotoglcal aspeets of the creative 
act and process and the therapeutic and cathartic effects ot Mterar 
ture are designated as PsycHologlc^U Psycho log lea I st8t<M>)(i!^t$ may 
be made about a charaofer In the sefectlort belng^^ ttudledi ebout 
chareoters In other works of art by the author being stujd led or by 
another author^ about thef- author of >he saltation" be fh^rstiidl^^ 
the oreators of other works of art, about the reader* or about 



individuals In generel. Psychological statements are not limited to 
artistic and Imaginative matters; In fact, they often Indicate a non- 
artlstlc and non-lmaglnatlve use of artistic and Imaginative matters. 

Soclocultural statements are statements which concern the 
social dimensions of human beings as they Interact, form relationships, 
develop patterns of actions, create cultures, estabi Ish and act In 
groups, make laws* and the I Ike. Whereas Psychological statements 
consider man as an Individual, Soclocultural statements emphasize 
his associative and Interactive dimensions and the patterns he creates 
to enhance these dimensions. In the TACL Instrument statawnts about 
family structures, political organizations, legalistic policies, 
economics, anthropology, culture. Institutions, and the J Ike are desig- 
nated as Soclocultural statements. In addition, statements which 
depict or describe general attitudes about life are designated Soclo- 
cultural statements. Soclocultural statements may be applied to social 
phenomena depicted In the selection being studied, In other selections 
written by the author or by other authors, or In other works of art j 
In the life and times of the author of the selection being studied 
and of other authors and artists; and In the I If e and times of the 
reader himself and of society In general. Soclocultural statements 
are not limited to artistic and Imaginative matters; In fact, they 
often Indicate a non-art 1st I c and non-lmaglnatlve use of artistic 
and Imaginative matters. 

Historical statements are statemeflts which emphasize chronology 
and actual timo and which concern and attempt to explain and to under- 
stand actual, datable, locatable, and tjjeoret leal ly verifiable events, 
occurrences, and facts* Although literature Is Imaginative and fic- 
tional, it can provide an Important g 1 0*9 for actual occurrences; and 
Historical statements capital I ze Oft these relationships between fiction 
and f acti HI stor I ca I statements may refer to evenl^li :deplcted 1 n th^ 
selection being stud led; to events depicted In oth^ir iWloctlpns by 
the author or by other authprs; to eventr depteteji trt other ii«rk$ of 
art; to events which occurred to the author or to Other authorsi to 
•v*f»ts In the reader's Own Mfor and to events whioh constitute the 
hfstoi^/ the record* the pa Of an actual period o* +'fw»^ H 
statacwAts are not 1 1 ml ted to artistic and Imaglnatrye mattera; In fact 



they often Indicate a non-artls+Ic and non-lmaglnatlve use of artistic 
and Imaginative iftatters. 

Biographical statements are statements which consider the 
history of an IndJvldual. In most Instances Biographical statements 
are statements about the past and present events In the life of the 
author of the literary selection or of the reader of the selection; 
Biographical Information about Other authors Is usually classified 
as Historical statements. There are occasions and creative Inter- 
pretive patterns In literature In which events In the author's life 
become fictional 1 zed as events In a work of art. Statements about 
these biographical Impl I cat Ions are designated as Biographical state - 
ments. Although Biographical statement?! primarily refer to events 
In real life, there are certain occasions, to be dlscussod In the 1 1st- 
l ng of genera I character I sti cs of and cr Iter la for Subject categor 1 es 
which fol low these definitions, when Biographical statements can be 
appropriately used In artistic and Imaginative matters. Biographical 
statements are not limited to artistic and Imaginative matters. 

Philosophical staten^nts are statements which deaf wl 
ep I stemo I og I ca I , I og 1 ca I , a nd onto log I ca I matters such as the nature 
and origin of knowledge and existencfr the use of evidence and of 
logic In thinking; the nature of truth, of belief, and of definition; 
the conditions necessary for Justification, and the like. • 
jSeneral ly. Phi losophtcal statements.refer to the erguments . 
presented by the author In the text of the selection being discussed 
or to the arguments used by the discussunts to comprehend and to 
analyze the author's meaning. Philosophical statements are second 
order considerations which focus upon the nature of meaning, knowledge, 
belief, and truth themselves rather than upon particular and individual 
meanings, Ihfonnatlon, bel tef s, «nd truths that are revealed In partic- 
ular and Individual statements. Philosophical statements are not 
limited to artistic and Imaginative matters. 

There are several general characteristics of, and general 
criteria for determining, literary, Psychological; Soc I o^ 
cultural. Historical, Biographical, and Phi losophtcal statements which : 
can be noted at this time* 
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Literary Statements 

1. An Important and perhaps an essential cue for determining 
Literary statements and for distinguishing Literary state- 
ments from Psychological , Soctocu I tura I ^ Historical, and 
Biographical statements In particular Is the use (either 
actual or Implied) of literary terminology such as symbpij 
Imag o, ptot j theme , cMmax, «ftd the I Ikei The statement 
He takes his hat because he Is a man should probably be 
designated PsycholoqIcaL but the statement Taking his hat 
symbolizes that he Is a man Is probably LIterarVj providing 
that the context of the statement Is appropriate* 

2. Another Important cue for determining Literary staiements 
and for distinguishing them from other types of statements 
Is the context In which the statement occurs, 

3. Paraphrasable statements are always designated Literary 
statements. 

4. Although there are several types of literary statements 
(Le«^ symbol IC| generic, evaluative^ etc*) the TACL Instru*- 
ment does not provide for a systematic subcategorlzatlon of 
them. Rather, the different types of literary statements 
are cues for Identifying the subcategory of Literary state** 
ments Itself • 

5. In order for a statement to be designated Literary, the 
speaker must explicitly indicate by his language, by the 
Implications of his language, or by the context In which he 
speaks that he perceives the I iterary character or event as 
an Imaginative construct of the author. If the speaker falls 
to distinguish between fictional characters and real people 
and b<ftween fictional events and actual events of If the 
speaker 1 nd Icates that the character or the event In th4 

' literary work functions as a real person or an actual event : 
functions, th«n a Literary designation Is probotjly not appropriate 

6. Statements about the techniques of writing and the wf!^^ 
process (how one writes) are designated literary* 

7. Stance designations frequently shift In passages designated 
Literary as the speaker moves from the description of a 

er!c 



1 tterary concept, such as point of view , symbot^ and fore- - 
shadowing ^ to the effect that the literary concept has on 
the reader* Although the Stance designation changes, the 
Subject designation reriains Literary, so long as the focus 
of the discussion remains Literary, as Literary Is defined 
In this study, 

8# References to the concept of 1 1 terary symbol and to h^o^ It 
works are designated Literary. Frequently, however, when 
the discussion shifts from the symbol Itself to the meaning 
or the significance of the symbol , the Subject designation 
shifts from Literary to whatever Subject designation applies. 

9. Literary designations are of two main types. There are those 
which relate to the critical analysis of I fterature, and 
there are those which relate to the craft of writing, th^t Is, 
to the techniques of the writer. A majority of the Literary 
statements obtained In this study are of the first type. 

Normative Statements 

1. An Important and perhaps an essential cue for determining 
Normative statements Is the use, either actual or Implied, 
of such terms as should or ou < }ht or their equivalents. 

2. A distinction should be made between Normative statements 
and Literary statements which are evaluative In nature. 
Normative statements concern human conduct, values, and 
ethics; evaluative Literary statements concern artistic 
worth and quality. A work of art can be positively evaluated, 
can be determined good or worthwhile, without necessarily 
Ifl^lying normative value In the sense th^t the term Is being 
used in this study. Of course, one dimension of evaluative 
Judgments may be normative considerations, but these const dera 
tlons In the TACL Instrument are not considered Literary state 
Mttts. Literature Is good or worthwhl le for some reasons 
which cannot be dee Literary, as Literary Is defined 

- In this study. - . : ^ v 
Many discussions Inve^lvlng literary, psychologtcaU soclo^ 
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Implied and unstated ways a prescriptive op normative cl»aractor» 
However> In this study these I mpl Id t normative Implications 
are Insufficient to warrant a Normative designation* 
4. There are certain patterns or procedures of I Iterary Interpreta* 
tlon and analysis which are normative In nature. Although 
there Is no evidence, thus far, to Indicate this type of literary 
analysis In the secondary school, It seems Important to con** 
sider such an occurrence* In cases where a I iterary Interpreta- 
tion and analysis demonstrate this normative character, then 
the Literary designation takes precedence over the Normative 
designation* However, statements under consideration must be 
clearly associated with and Identified by a I Iterary frame of 
reference for this kind of designation to occur» In these 
cases numbers t and 2 under Literary Statements In this list 
Importantly apply* 

Psychological Statements 

1. Statements concerning the psychological a«pe<stii of the creative 
a<>t (why one cra^tes) and certain effects I itaratura may have ^ 
particularly such notions as the therapeutle awd cathartic 
uses of literature, are daslgnatad Psycholoiglcal stateffienta 
In the TACL Instrument. 
2* In many Instances spaakars fal I to distinguish batiiaan real . 
paopla and fictional character© and treat a clHirsotisr fh 
fiction as If ha wera a real parson capable of acting and 
responding In waya that a real person ^ts and responds* 
In Mat (nstancasthasa statements iira designated Psycho log Icnlvt 
See Number S under LI teryv Statements* 
3* St^tementa which demonstrate anthropctKorpfhIc tehdanclas by., ; 
assigning human psychological attr I Nte» to mI.»^ 
animate objectii are detlgnated^ycfwloglcaf statMients» , 
4, There are ci^rtplh pittefne orV^t^edtt^$ 6f literary Inteppreta* 
tlon and analysis which are psychological It^ nature; Although 
there Is no evidence^ thus far, to Indicate ^thf^ type of I Iftif^ry 
analy si 8 I n the secondary school , if stM lie^kiirtant; to eerteld^^^^ 
. . iu^ ;eh ocotf p«r»ce^ - jB'jceies j»h«jf:e 1 1 lter»fy^Ji<terpr^t||t|ofi > 
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and anotysls demonstrate this psychological character, then 
the Literary designation takes precedence over 1 ho Psychological 
designation. However, statements under consideration must be 
clearly as'/oclated with and Identified by a literary frame of 
reference for this kind of designation to occur. In these 
cases numbers 1 and 2 under Literary Statements In this list 
Importantly apply, 

Soclocultura I Statements 

t. There are close parallels between Psychological stetemertts and 
Sociocultural statements. An essential difference, and a 
crucial cue, results from the fact that In the TACL Instrument ^ 
Psychological statements focus upon the I nd I vidua T himself . 
Sociocultural statements, on the othef hand, focus upon the ! . 
IndlvlduaPs association, his processes in group sltuattohs/^^^^^^^; 
and the wchanlsms that he and society develop and use to 
facilitate these associations and processes* . 

2. In many Instances speakers refer to genera I attitudes toward v 
life which In this Instrument are designated Sociocultural 
statements, when they do not explicitly Indicate psychological 
or phi losophica I considerations. These 1 nstances are 0f ten; 
cued by such phrases as I t U fate. He cou ldn*f helo It* That*8 
how life Is. and the tike. 

3. Thera are certain patterns or procedures of literary 1 ntarpro-hi- 
tlon and analysis which art sociotoglcat or eulturai In natural 
Although there Is no evidence* thus far» to Indtcata this typa .. 
of literary analysis in the seccmdary school i It seans impoptant 
to consider such an occurrence. In cases whara a i Itarary>^^^^^ j^^^^^^^^ 
Interpretation and analysis demonstrate this socio log lea I or » 
cultural character^ then tha Literary das 1 goat lort takaa priread^ 
enca over the Sociocultural daslgnatlonv itewavei^^ statawenta^^^^^ 
under cons l dera t Ion must be c I ear 1 y ! asttse I a tad w It h and I detrt Hi ed 
by a I Iterary frame of reference for tft la kind of daslgnatiofr. 
to occur. In these cases nuiibafs 1 and 2 undar Lif^r^fy 8ta1y'> ; 
iwyta In tt> is list liwportantly api>ly» 
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Historical Statements 

1» In the ©vent that statements concern the historical develop- 
ment of a particular field of study such as literature, 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, and the like, such state- 
ments are to be designated Historical rather than the designa- 
tion of the field Itself. It Is Important to note here that 
there Is a distinct difference between I Iterary history and 
literary Interpretation and analysis which Is historical In 
nature (number 2 below). Again, there Is little posslbl i Ity 
that such matters will be considered In th^ secondary school, 
but anticipation Is warranted. 
2. There are certain patterns or procedures of literary Interpreto 
tlon and analysis which are historical In nature. Although 
there Is no evidence, thus far, to Indicate this type of 
J Iterary analysis In the secondary school. It seems important 
to consider such an occurrence. In cases uhere a literary 
interpretation and analysis demonstrate this historical 
character, then the Literary designation takes precedence 
over the Historical designation. However, statements under 
consideration must be clearly associated with and identified 
by a II Jerary frame of reference for this kind of designation 
to occur. In these cases numbers 1 and 2 under Lltqrai^ State- 
ments In this 1 1st Importantly aooly. 

I' Biographical Statements 

I I . In the TACL Instrument the events that occur In the 1 1 fe of a . 
character In the selection being studied are destgnsted i^ra«- 
phrasable and Llterery statetoents; thereforei the biography of 
e f lot lonai character, es recorded In the text of thd selection 
is not to be distgirete^ Biographical r^^^^^^^^^T^^ 
ever, when readers may $peculato about pest or future events In 
A Character's I ife or about events not actue I ly depleted In . 
the selection being studied* At these t lines readers are. In 
fact*' creating a biography f Of the f Ictloi^l cheracter; and 
peceflons, isetlvltles,^ and disousslons such es these ai^ design 
nete<|l^as BlogriBphleel stafenents. A good ex#plevof: such e - 
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discussion Is thd speculation by many literary critics as to 
whether or not Lady Macbeth and Macbeth had children. There 
is no concrete evidence In the drama to Indicate that they 
have had children. Likewise, there Is no way to prevent, 
readers from speculating about matters such as these* 

2, In certain situations, under certain conditions, and with 
certain authors the events depicted In a selection being dis- 
cussed have biographical significance In terms of the author 
of the selection. Experiences and actions of a character may 
perallel or reflect In many ways the actual experiences and 
actions that the author has had. Discussions which deal 
directly with these relationships between an author's experiences 
and actions and a character's experiences and actions should 

be designated Biographical. Steinbeck, in "Flight" at least, 
does not appear to be stressing or using such re (at I onshtps; 
therefore, these discussions are not often In evidence In the 
transcriptions which are used for this study, 

3, Biographical statements In reference to the reader of the selee?: 
tlon must apply to actual events or actions In the reader's 
past or present life. Hypothetical speculations aboOt. what 

~Ke might do In a_ fsertaln sTtuatlon are to b« destgnat^dj Iji^^^ 
other ways. In many c«^es thest speculations may receive 
Normative or Psychological designations because they t«<^d io 
Indicate what a reader feels he 0U(}ht to do or* what he feels 
ho would do In such a situation. 

4, References to an Individual 's biography drs often usttd as data 
for making psychological observations. Therefore v there ia in 
carta I n f s 1 tuat 1 ons a ^c 1 ose fa I at t onsh I p between Bibgraph I ca t 
and Psychological designations. Distinctions can be maintained 
by careful analyiiis of the impi Icatlona of a statemant; If tha 
speaker Is emphasizing psychological li«pl1cations iaf biographical 
facts, then the Psychological designation takaa pracedanca at 
that particular point when this emphasis Is datactad* 

3« There are carta I n patterns or procedures of 1 1 terary I ntarpr#f ar 
tlon and analysis which are triodraphieal In nata^^e. AI though. * " 
there la no evi*M^<» thus farr to IM \ Iteiptry 
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analysis In the secondary school, It seems Important to con- 
sider such an occurrence. In cases where' a literary Interpretation 
and analysis demonstrate this biographical character, then 
the Literary doslgnatls>n takes precedence over the Blografihlcal 
designation. However, statements under consideration Joust be 
clearly associated with and Identified by a literary frame of 
reference for this kind of designation to occur. In these 
cases numbers I and 2 under Li terary Statements In this list 
Importantly apply. 

Philosophical Statements 

1. Because Philosophical statements are second order considera- 
tions, they wilt usually occur In association with, or as 
Iselatable parts of. Literary, Normative, Psychological, 
Socloculturai, Historical, and Biographical utterances. When 
the utterance In question seems to shift from the particular 
facts or content presented In statements to the statements 
themselves and to what these statements entail and why and 
how, then there Is a strong indication that philosophical 
eleinents are being Introduced Into the discussion In progress* ; 

2. An Important cue for Philosophical statecnents Is the tendency 
to took at and to analyze tN statements being fMde rather 
than to look at the InforCMtlon cocrmunlcated by tha stateoients. 

3. Another Important cue Is the presence of terms such as daf ln^ ,« 
tlonV truth. Justification, knowledge, locale, and tha Ilka ♦ 

4. Statamants which concern tha process of daf Intttons are da*lg* . 
natad iPh II ospphica I, even though tha concepts or definitions 

f J^aing rftscusscNJ are I Itei^aryVi i)sycTjarSd »ca i; normat I var socio- 
^ "Cultui^l," biographical* 6^ his^^ , • 

5. Thara are certain pa ttams or |>rocadura» df lltarary Infarpfaf^ 
tlon and analysts which ara philosophical Itr natura* Although., 
thara U avldafK»^« thus fai^^^^^^ tndfofttt thli typa of 
Mtarary analysts In tha secondary school;. It seams fniportant 

to cpns rdar sueh at^ octui'Hahca* Ih casad whairt a^ . v 

lAtarpratatt<m ««Kt ai^iysls d4«^ 
•chat^ar^..,than t^'iltat^^l^ daslgnatl«f tafcaa> pt^t S9 i$nc ^ - 
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the PhflosbphlCal designation. However, statements under 
consideration must be clearly associated with and Identified 
by a literary frame of reference for this kind of designation 
to occur. In these cases numbers 1 and 2 under Literary State* 
ffients In this list Importantly apply. 
Examples of Literary, Nonna t I ve. Psychological, Soclocultural, 
Klstorlcai, Biographical, and Phi loscphlcal subcategories of the 
Subject category follow. 



Literary Statements 

(6b) Why dots he set out for 
town? (c) W!iat happens? (d) 
What things lead him to the 
knife fight? 

Intrinsic, Paraphrasable, 

Selection 

<6e) Well, he's got this knife 
which ho plays with all the time 
at home. <f) And his mother 
sends him to town for some 
supplies, (g) And he gets into 
a fight in town and uses his 
knife and kills this fellow. 

Intrinsic, Paraphrasable, 

Selection 

(71a> Interesting, the words of 
that little bit of description: 
flicked, the biad» flew open, 
thump, dug into the wood, the 
hand quivered. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

S«jectlon 

-(81f) Him standing on the cliff, 
rdon*t know, its kind of the 
classic ending to a hero* 

Intrinsic, interpretive, 
Selection 

<fi7>)) Als6, i think th I $ takes 
tU V iewpd I nt*-at I east I th i nk 
It does anyway— that ha Is tha 
villain, (b) And since we*ra look- 
ing at hin tivr6ygK .}5ti6.t 
of h l«, and wa doh' t 'isife W. ^ - w- 
ottidr p<>?s<)i that's af tar him, 
ila think ha^ s tha hero because 
wa doA't fuily know what h^ppanad 



(Paraphrasable statements must 
receive Literary designations.) 



(The speaker Is emphasizing 
tha af fact! venass of the 
languagdc In tha dascrlptivr* 
passaga*) 



(Tha speaker is discussing an 
a rchatypa 1 p i pt structure . > 



(Although confused, tha spaakar 
Is dlscujf^lng tha concept of 
I Iterary point of view* In 
thi s paisaga th# s|>eakar fa 
discussing both thiif- point of 
view thist tha author employ t 
and th* 'if fact of this da- 
c I s Ion on tha reader* As t a 
of t#n tho casa In I i tarary 
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Ift the town* 

(82a> - Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 
<b> - Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Real 



(86c) Did Steinbeck help prepare 
for that? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(88c) You know the short story 
can't go on forever, and that's 
the only thing. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

{89a) I think he prepared you for 
It by every so often he lost some- 
thing, (b) You know, somebody 
losing his life, (c) And building 
up* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 

(928) It seems like some kind of 
religious symbol. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 



(97a> I don't think It's 
religious, (b) I Imagine the 
-famt ly had a Bible and things 
like that and they kept religion 
in mind, (c) But 1 don't think 
that the dark shadows were any- 
thing re I Iglous type of form, 
because they didn't play that 
ffldch' of a rote, (d) Likei It 
wasn • t rea I | y . (a ) Thay 
didn't come Ih threes, (f ) 
There wasn't three or something 
1 1 to that, (g ) Maybe that' s 
Jlist l wrong Int^prefatlon on 
ny part, but whenever I see , 

can usual ly pick out thre<» 



discussions, the Stance desig- 
nation shifts from Selection 
to Real as the discussion moves 
from the point of view to the 
effect of the point of view 
on the reader. Nevertheless, 
the Subject designation remains 
Literary. 

(The statement reads "Was the 
ending of the short story fore- 
shadowed by Steinbeck?") 

(The speaker Is referring to 
the characteristic length of 
the short story genre.) 



(This passage Is designated 
Literary. However, had the 
speaker proceeded to deta II 
the religious implications of 
the symbol, that Is, had he 
proceeded to explain the 
religious meaning of the 
symbol, in ell likelihood the 
statements wh I ch f o 1 1 owed wou I d 
be designated SoclQCuttural*} 

(This episode Is a complicated 
but typical Literary episode. 
The speakeir- Is attempting to 
l<lentlfy t1)t s^bollc ineaning 
of the dark **etchers» the 
Stance designation sh I fts as 
the speaker moves frioQ the 
operation. of the symbol ^ In 
"Pllghf^ to his paccepflon of 
how re i 1 9 i<Ma : sy^bb I a "^P t ca I «» 
I y operati^ . f I l.terary wor ks j . 
97b does- 

a$.aueH>i\r% Ji 4aslgHata(t as 
I SopJocitfip^I rv sltatament. 
' doea 
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Important things or something, 
(h> Or three people or some- 
thing where there's the number 
three Involved. (I) It seems 
to be the big three. 

($?a-f) • Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 
(g-l) - Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Artist 

(Ha) Because I know a lot of 
emphasis was put on his long-bladed 
knife that was his father's. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(13a) In fact, the knife ts a 
symbol In the story of some 
Importance. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(29a) I think that's a good ques- 
tion because It ties In with what 
I suspect Is the major focus of 
the story. <b) The question of 
manhood Is obviously very Im- 
portant In the story r how Pepe 
becomes a man, what a man Is, 
and so on* (c) And obviously 
that p6I nt about why he leaves 
home, why he runs. Instead of 
staying put, Is tied In with 
that. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 

(58a} Old you notice that the 
story Is vary simple on the 
surface? 

. Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 

(58d> The description Is very 
raailsttc. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(2a) We want to take a look at 
this story "Flight" from the 
point of view of writers, eh? 
(b) And there are two main 
problems, I suppose, to the 
i»rlter wfiw dealing with » 
short" story* (c) One of 
th«i 18 shifting the pfob I ««r 



re I tglous Is to make a Literary 
statement. If the speaker be- 
lieved that the symbol Is 
religious and went on to ex- 
plain why, these statements 
In aM I tkel Ihood would be 
designated Soclocultural .) 



(The key word Is emphasis. ) 



(The speaker Is referring to 
the concept of I Iterary them«*) 



(2a I 6 a Procfduraf statament 
and I s , theraf ora, not ess I ?• 
f lad by Stancat and Subject; 
desjlgnatlons. 2b and c re* 
calva Intrinsic^ Intarpratlva* - 
AftUtlc, and Lltarary da$lg«r 
nat t ons . Thay ; paca I va L I Ur9rY 
dlMl9?^ttona^ b^eausa tjhayiraf^ 



Its 

I 



and tho other one Is solving lt» 
(2a) - Intrfnslci Procedural 
(b-c) * Intrinsic, InterpretWe, 
Artist 



to the craft of wrrttng, to 
the process of writing, or 
to the techniques or charac- 
teristics of the vrlter^s 



craft. The examples which 
follow are also representa*^ 
tlve of Literary statements 
of this type* Sea Number 9 
under Literary Statements. ) 



(13a) His traits are contrasted. 

(b) It says he has^sml I Ing*' eyes, 
but then he has "sharp" cheek bones. 

(c) And then he has a ^'chiseled 
chin, but then a "gIrMs mouth." 

intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 

(20a) We've got the situation set. ("SItuatJcn** refers to the 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, literary situation, problem. 

Selection or plot.) 

(32a) Why do you think that Stein- 
beck takes the trouble to tell us 
how the father died and then how 
Pepe died at the end? (b) Why 
must we know where they're hit, 
where they're kl I led. 

(32a) • Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 
.Cb)- Intrinsic, Interpretive, 



{38a) But the rocky terrain Is 
certainly In the story, (b) 
Steinbeck with alt his detail 
brInQS our attention to It. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(87d) Now why does Steinbeck not 
Just cut I t of f pretty quickly 
'MkeOavedtd? (b) Why does he 
extend It? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(dih> That gives It a different 
f tow or varlel the flow of the 
story, jfloves It In « different 
p8C#» ( I I And for that purpose 
gives contrast, or af lowi con^ 
t rest , to he 1 ghten the moments 
6f act I on you were tet kt ng about, 
HettiV 

tntflflstc^ Interpretive^ ' 



Real 
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Noriratlve Statemonts 

(54a) Do you think you ever 
should have beon (grounded 
by your parents)? 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, 

Real 

(54g) But grounding seems like 
a waste of time. 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, 

Real 

(40b) What should the parent do? 
(c) Say,. we 1 1, that's okay. 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, 

Real 

(40f) Put him on restrictions. 
Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(51a) You think that Mom does too 
much for you then? 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(66«) Why did you' want Pepo (the 
Pepe of Glen's narrative outline) 
to die? 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(66c) It Just se<ped appropriate 
that he should dli. (d) Because 
1 don't think he was a man, you 
know, 

Extrlnsl'^. Interpretive, 
Artisi 



(114a) Do you think he made the 
right choice? 

Intrinsic, interpretive. 

Selection 

(llSg) Like Debbie said It, 
realizing that he did a stupid 
thing as a boy, even though 
ft had only been a couple of 
days ago* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

( 124g) ; (t cou Id be re I tglous when 
yput.get to tb« 06Nw.<3tt«> 
bpdV U going to say, "Xoll y^ 
heve tt^jtice hat Iv»r!b, bj4t that ' 
<IO*^!^^,5wftt*'^" (lh>^/<ft<l could 



(Statement 40a presents the 
situation of a child who 
breaks a parent's trust.) 

(Statement 40f reads, "The 
parent ought to put him on 
restrictions.) . 

(Statement 51 a reads* "Mom 
ought not do too much for 
you?") 



(Statements 66c-d recelye 
Extrinsic and Artist deslg* 
nations because the speaker 
Is referrlno to a chirftcter 
In a njirratTve the speaker 
has wi' I tteh which he does 
not explicitly relate to 
"Flight.") 



(Stated somewhat d I f f erently, 
these statements m t gh t be? 
designated tlterary, as e 
result of the llr being en^ 
el ebdret ton of the th#i»e of - 
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be say I ng^ "Be yourse I f I' or somet hi ng 
elong that line, (1) No matter what 
you do to hide from yourself or hide 
from other people/ you know, you 
still have to face your own guns 
and your own conscience* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(4e) And everybody sort of ganged 
up on him and said youNe reaity 
done a bad thing. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(112cV Because he deserved It, 
for Justice, probably* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(19c) Or he used It Incorrectly 
and then he lost It, 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(41a> t think tjiat*s a bad relation* 
ship, a bad thing to do to your 
own children. 

Intrinsic, interpretive. 

Selection 

(42d) She cal led him to come and 
help, and you*d think that at 
nineteen he'd be taking some 
responslbll Ity/ * 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

( noa ) You can* t depend on anyone • 
( b) You have to do 1 1 yourse I f « 
Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(126k> i don't think you have to 
be a iMin or a boy to prove whether 
you can live or not.d) I thinks 
either way, you hive the abM 11^ 
Alrt-fh^ Ml 1 1 POII^^^ 
|w)g as yoo 9^ 

1htrlast<i# Interpretive, 

(t3lb> I thInK a real mat>^ v^ 
have stayed and taken the 
<)U4^^ ktiMn$ a Mrt^ IhstM^ 
lol jiimnlng* 



•^Flight." But In this In- 
stance the moral Istic Implica- 
tions are so strong that the 
Normative designation takes 
p recedence over the L I terary 
designation.) 



(Statement 4e reads ".t.sald 
you ought not have done such 
a bad thing.) 



(The key word Is Incorrect I v. ) 
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(133d) Everybody's got to do what 
they think Is right. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 



Psychological Statements 

(23d) Does It have someth(ng to 
do with the problem of tellTng 
when a boy becomes a man In your 
own mind? 

Extrinsic/ Interpretive, Real 

(24d) There are so many ways (for 
telling when one Is a man or has 
reached maturity), (e) Like when 
you* re reaching puberty, (f) Or 
gaining Independence* 

E>ctrlnslc, Interpretive, Real 

(39a> What things can parents do 
to help prepare you for womanhood, 
Cindy? 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 
(45a) Is this going to prepare you (There Is an Implicit normative 



(54r) IM only think that for me 
If I had come In and they started 
grounding mo then I would have 
found them a lot more resentful 
and all, started to be bothered 
about the way that they handled 
things, so«#i* 

Extrinsic, interpretive. Real 

(88g) You know, when you read a 
novel you're tempted, more tha^ 
tempted— I usually yield to the 
temptatlon-to skipping those 
long passages. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

<t30a) No, a man would have been 
more aware of the situation than 
a boy^ 

intrinsic. Interpretive, Real 

C35o) i think that if soriwbody 
oat ted me a little chicken and 
whatever else ail the time, Md 
be e l I tt le^ opset-abottt 1 1 after 
«ji while, and I might wonder* 

I ntr I ns Ic , 1 nterpret 1 ve , heal 



for, let's say, being out and hav- 
ing your own place? 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 



tendency In this statement, but 
the Psychological designation 
takes precedence*) 



(22a) Yeah, I really felt sorry for 
him when ho had to, you know, sort 
of escape/ 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

<49a) You did feel sorry for him. 
Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(5f) It's an awful sudden way to 
become a man, i suppose. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(4c) When did you think hfe felt 
he'd become a man? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(8a) My Idea Is that he considers 
himself a man when his mother 
asks him to go to town. 

Intrinsic, interpretive, 

Selection 

(33a) I think the mother seems 
to psyche him out almost 

IntrlhSIc; Interpreftve, f -* 

Selection 

(62b) Any other qualities that 
h« seems to bo acqulrlaj? ^ 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, " • ' 

Sotectlon 

(62c> You'd have to men t1oi> 
strength or courage. 
• I nt r I n*Jcv I ntwnpf et I v« , 
Selection 

(12g) He sort of sounds as If h« 
wants to grow up to b« a man, 
but he's not quit* there yet* 

Intrinsic, lnt«irpretlyo. 

Selection 

(3?bl life'vci got a youqio boy 
t«l>t«rlfl9 on the brink of 
adulthood* 

Intrlnsfc; lnterppetlv#* 

Stieotlon 

(66dy iH« seens to bo act I 
rathor tough, or h#*s trylna 
to Iffijifess hit youogar Si^#r 

* or- bWth^ri ■■■ 

* ' ffltrlf«lo, InttrprttJvo, 

what ho'%8T«l«g.:*0v^v - 
that's w^y iii 8 Instincts for 



survival were so strong. * 
Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 

(20bJ I was Just going to 
say that he was thrust Into 
inanhood sort of unexpt^-tedly. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(21a) He seemed to have led such 
a sheltered I Ife. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(130d> Pepe accepted that fact, 
more or less^ (e) Like, he ac- 
cepted that he had to fight If 
he was going to live. ^ 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(37a) t think his mother sort of 
hindered his development Into 
manhood because she sort of 
stressed the fact that It was 
more I Ike a matter substance, 
sort of I Ike the topic of 
frie0dom. iv.-V;-''*^ 

Intrlrisic, Ihtefprotlve, 

Selection 

(35f ) She*s sort of the dominating 
figure In his llfft. (g) He's 
sort of hanging on to her apron 
strings* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(30a) I was Just going to say 
that lt*s sort of a repressed 
anger that he's trying to get 
out, like, now, you know, sure 
he let his mother call him names, 
but anybody else. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(47a) I think he Is using the 
knife, Mker^o«* power. 

Intrinsic, Intfirpretlve* 

Selection 

(4d«) Welt^ he learns fast. 
ih#lflslc» InVrpretlve, 
i5#(iC+lo« 
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Soelccultural Statements 

<27«) Technically, youVe not con- 
sidered a man until you reach the 
magic age of, t ggess, It's eighteen 
now. (b> You're real Iv not con- 
sidered adult unlll you've reached 
that. 

- Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

<3d) It's sort of, like the question 
Is really sort of critical of society 
when you can Judge yourself and what 
you're worth by the other people 
•round you. 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(43d) Like, you know, there are 
always going to be restrictions, 
(a) And If you don't do as you're 
«uppos0d toi or what , you know, 
people won't let you get your way. 
(f ) You' re going to be put back a 
few steps. 

Extrinsic, Intorprettva, Real 

<47a) Perhaps they t<j ' I you about 
the cold, cruel world, or that 
Jungle out there. 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(49e) You know like, some guy 
sell I ng me an apartment or some- 
thing for two bucks down, you 
knowi a month, (f ) A ^reat 
!d^» you know, and when I ^ 
thara 1 1' s a ho I e I n tho ground 
or soiMthlng. 

Extrinsic, .Interpretive, Real 

(50b) I think Qtv» of th« bast 
thjfigs a parent can tea<ih you is 
monay r^sponslbl ( lty» (c). Yqm. 
know, tha yi>iua, pf'theidoHsr . 
bac$us# J linowi.i, 

E^Jftslpt4ntaf1»rf*W^^ 

OUi And^whlU lf ItU: anythtftfl ^ 
I Ikti? yoii :j<npw; ft» Irt4liift ♦$ opoh 
^•rtd to th^ Amerlcart 6t. Negro 
ft c^ln94<^t^ * ^1 ty f ro^i^ 



(The speaker Is referring to 
the social or legal require- 
ments of adulthood; hence, 
the statements are desig- 
nated Soclocultural* Refarenca 
to physical, or psychological 
qua 1 1 1 1 es of adu I thood are - - 
designated Psychological.) 



(These statements present a 
general attitude about 1 1 fe 
or about the human condition. 
I n genera I , such statements 
are des Ignated Socf ocu I tura I < 
I n carta In contexts wl th d I f • 
farent eflH>hases U terary or 
PM losophlcal deslgfi^tlons 
nay take precedence.) 
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<126d) You makd a mistako when 
you're young, and you're beat 
sometimes and you don't got 
another chance, (e) Because 
society rules over you. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(91a) Isn't It against the Cathol Ic 
rellgloOo commit suicide? 

Intrinsic, Interp itlve. Real 

<32c) I think society sees a 
different thing. 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

( I6d) What do they call Mexicans? 
<e) Whatever they call them. 
Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 



(t 6a) What was he...? (h) Nhat 
would he calling Pepe? 

intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Set^tion 



(36d) But, I don't think they hed 
the kl hd of f am 1 1 y where U wm 
opeW reletlonshtfv soft of* 

<62j») i dPrt^t +hlftk> thl8>t<>fv hes 



(The speaker Is referring to 
derogatory naawi one might 
call a Mexican or a foember of 
another ml nor I ty group to en- 
rage or to embarrass him. 
Ti»e ihsi refers to a universal 
thev of cast end not to Individ 
uals In the seieotlon; hence, . 
the statement receives a Re«l 
designation. This utterance 
Illustrates the bften ciese 
relationship between Socio- • 
euiturat and Psycho log Ice i 
statements* Derogatory name- 
calling rasutts ffon. soctjil 
systems and ethnic prejudice; 
hence, It Is e sootocuiturel 
concept «. The fact that naiije- 
calling disrupts and upsete 
the indivlduel to whom the 
nenes are dlfected of. th^it the 
individual reverts td nafte* 
calling is e psychological 
issue; It would receive a. 
Psychological deslgnetion. 

(Ageln, the hemes are deroga- 
tofy, but In this case the ^ 
fefer$ to e charaotef in. the ' 
selection being studied; hence 
the statement recelvee e -.-^ 
Select lori t^slgnaf Ion «^ 

($06iel ifrititiitiont^ :t>e., 
the fa«i ty/ indicate $dclo- 
cultural ^slghetiont.) 
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(33a) That's sort of how the country 
soeras to treat their people there* 
,(b) They always seem to get them 
*for good. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(135a) Is his national Ity the same 
as the others- In the town? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(298) Maybe this Is what their 
society did. (b) You know that 
the role of parents Is such that 
you don't prepare. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(789) But thei rl f lo» that was Just 
fate that he lost that. 

Intrinsic^ Interpretive, 

Selection 



(103d) And there you are going to 
find that, sort of , the government, 
the form of law, Is going to be 
very, sort of, slack or lenient. 
(•) LI ke there I sn' t going to be 
a sot one* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(97a) 1 Imagine the family had a 
Bible and things like that and 
they kept rel Iglon In mind. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(51a) He was a fugitive, a fugitive 
of Justice. < 

Intrinsic^ Interpretive, 
■ Selection 

(92$) BfirHi wiyA was dying In 



(Statement 78g presents a 
general attitude about life 
or about the human cond 1 1 1 on 
without literary or philosophical 
Impllcatlonsj hence. It !s 
designated Soc I oculturel*) 
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As a result, the Historical subcategory could have been eliminated 
without restricting the analysis In any Important way. However, the 
category has been retained for several reasons: to accommodate the 
very few Historical statements which were made, and to anticipate the 
possibility 1hat other transcriptions might capitalize upon the 
historical Imp 1 1 cat Ions of 1 1terary study* Many authorities on 1 1 tera- 
ture study, some of which are cited In Chapter 2, speak to the Impor* 
tanco of literature In transmitting I nfonnat Ion about one's past end 
one's heritage and of the relationships between the study of litera- 
ture and history. Although the transcriptions gathered thus far 
Indicate that this point of view Is not emphasized In the classroom, 
other transcriptions may reveal such emphases* The fact that a 
relatively jnodern short story Is used. as the basis for discussion may 
be a factor determining the absence of historical emphases. Using 
another literary work, a classic perhaps, may have stiimilated discus- 
sions with greater historical emphases. 

(132a) When was this written, this 
story? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(t32b) Well, a lot of these stories 
were written In the thirties, late 
thirties. 

intrinsic. Interpretive, Real 

What' s the year thi s I s taki ng p lacat 



Un,r I would guess the 1920' s» but 
I'n not exactly sure. 

Well, they were stlll fighting 
Indians In the States. 

In tha 1920's? 

Nelt« In the t680's which would 
have been when grandfather was 
telling about his I If ai back then* 



(This statement and thjose that 
follow.^re taken, from a tran* 
serlptien of a discussion of 
anothar short stbry, ?'the 
leadar of the People." Thay 
are e^tamples of HIstdrlcal 
ifaitawnts J however* they 
have not been categorized In 
the other categories, nor 
have ttoy been given episode 
nWRberi^iiind sta teweo t I etters , ) 



Biographical Statements 

(53a> I don't know, everything you 
talk about J a <<lffaren+ from the 
^y l>v«.#». (hi tikii l'v« never 
beep flrouiM#<* altt»6r» and 

iiWilililiii: V- ■ : : ' - v: : ; " . ^ 
ExiRni^o* Irttarpretlv^i Real 
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(55f) Like I'm not sure how my 
parents went about doing It, but 
I know I come In when I know, 
more or less, I should come In, 
Extr I nsic Interpret I ve, Ree I 

(44b) Hell, I know that If I came 
In late, (c) You know, I know that 
thi^ next week theff I woo i <}ei ' t b«~ 
able to go out. (d) So I would 
come home at the right times, 
(e) Sometimes. 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(54d) Because that* s rse'and my own 
thing, (e) Because my parents 
have never done that. 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(13f) And, you know. If I % going 
Into town.... (g) Well, I don*t> 
want to talk about myself, but If 
I ♦« going Into town, I cfon't say, 
"Woll, gee, can I wear my blue jeans 
and my Jean-Jacket," you Mo-^ 
Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(t7d) You know, even when my friends 
drink, or at least this Is what I've 
heard, when they drink, someone oil Is 
you a baby. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(89d) Bat I was a I ways hoping that, 
you know» that he'd get out of there 
and I always thought, well> maybe 
Ke might, you know* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(28) Both of them are%wrltten by 
Stetilbe^k* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive^ Real 

(65c) And I thought, '•Oh,. well » 
heU going to run out of bullets 
and get eaten by »^iloA,or soifte* 
thing.* 

Iftti'lnslc^ Interpretiver^, 



m 

m 
m 



<7t>jt This ft»lod t^.b*<J>«'««t«| 



($tate(Aent 65e and .tho4» that , :::y^ 
ft>H0» «r^.d4slgnattd Blograph"' 
loil, Ih flccwdartce )*lth Number 
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(79d) He could of, he could of chosen 
hU doath. (b) He didn't have to 
die off the rock, (c) He could 
have died along the way when he was, 
like, at first when he was riding 
his horse, he kept looking back 
for them, the dark tnen or whatever 
they wore called. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(117c) What could have happened to 
Pepe? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 

(1 17d) Hel I , he Could have gotten 
away and been successful. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(29b) like If she had told him that 
when you get to the city watch for 
this, watch for this, and watch 
for this, 

I Dtr Ins I c, Interpretive, 
Selection 



Phi losophlcel Statements 

(13a) Do you think he was Justified 
tn believing It? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(13c> I don^t think he was 
Justified In believing It be- 
cause his actions were sort of 
MkeachiU. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 

(1J54) Well, I don't think lt»s 
believable In that case^. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 



(aOcli .Ye|# but when you *lose 
W>tttli«h thf I * $ort^^ ♦ » ' 
Juit absence of Alnd^ 
Idili^d'SOtteithlng*" 

litrln#|e# Interpretive, Real 



(The Implication of this state 
«ent, according to Its context 
l« I dog* t think Peoe Is 
Justified In, has sufficien t 



evidence fo r; believing that 
he 1^ a wan. ^ Hence ^t l?^ 
des I9fta1?j^ phi Ic^ophlcal . ) 

(Thi.speaker it examining 
the ineanln^ of the word lose. ) 
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(102a) I don*t quite understand 
what you mean. 

Intrinsic! Interpretive, Real 

(8e> It^s the simple question that 
It sounds (Ike* 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(85a> I think those read, particularly, 
don* t contradict riecessar 1 1 y what you 
said* (b) But 1 think you *d have to 
kind of modify that. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(97b) I don't follow you • 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(76a) You know, I can^t see your point. 
Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(28a) How does that fit Into yours 
(concept of maturity)? 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(28b) I suppose It really Isn^t 
valid* (c) Being a man, that's 
an awful hard thing to define. 
Extrinsic^ Interpretive, Real 

(29a) Manhood and rMturlty are 
tied together. 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 



(32d) Our society here wt I t see 
a different thing, will have a 
different definition of a man, 
than I will myself « (e) I 
th I nk 1 n most cases the I nd t v I d-* 
uai wilt have ht$ own definition. 
Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

(3to) r^sslbly this could be 
SteinbeckJs definition or part 
of a definition, 1 think, (h) 
Of what manhood Is dr the 
drastic change between being a 
boy and being a man# 

intrinsic. Interpretive, 

Au4hor 

(37b> Like so many people go In 
^ search of ; f reedc»#^ bMt^ ! t U 
notKlng. y<5u can igd In search 
about (0 ) 1 1 • i a. menta J , stat^ 
«>jf*lnd. 

Ihtrinsio, Interpretivei Real 



(The key words here ari> val Id 
and define.) 



(The context of the statement 
forces the statement to be 
read as Ha nhood and maturl tv 
are conceptual I v related . 
Hence^ 1 1 I s a Phi losc;}htca I 
statement. 
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Unclasslflable StatemontR 

Because there are certain occasions when categorical deslgna. 
tlons cannot be made In one or more categories, the TACL Instrument 
nakes provision for Unclassif lable statements. In each of the four 
major categories of the Instrument. Generally a state^nt Is deslg- 
nated unclassif lable for one of the following three reasons. FIr.t. 
the statement Is not sufficiently complete to permit categorization 
In one or ««re categories. Second, It Is phrased, by design or by 
Chance, In such a way that openendedness or vagueness obviates against 
Tlr7 Subject category. 

I^!^' I'y'''' ' ^"^«+egory not Included In the lnstrun«nt. 
Although the TACL lnstru«^nt makes.provlslpn for Unclassif table state- 
«.nts the need for using this provision has arisen very Infrequently 
In re -ence to the transcriptions that have been su^ltted to analysis 
In this study. Examples of Unclassif lable statements follow. 



<79d) I thought.... 

Intrinsic, Interpretive 



<9If> It's really.... 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

i!f4c) So lt»s.... 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

<105a) It's again.... 
Intrinsic 



(24b) How do...? 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, Real 

K^^^^^^ connected 
with the line he draws between his 
father, and the knife, and th^ 
word Inheritance . 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 
Selection 



(This statement and those that 
follow are Illustrative of the 
first type of Unclassif lable 
statement. Statement 79d 1$ 
not sufficiently co^lete to 
allow Stance and Subject deslo 
nations.) ^ 

(Statement ^if is not suf- 
f Ic ently complete to allow 
Subject designation.) 

(Statement 94c Is not suf- 

fic ently complete to allow 
Subject designation.) 

(Stateflwrtt lOSa .ls not suf- 
ficiently complete to allow 
Nature, Stance, and Subject 
designations.) 

(Statement 24b Is not suf-^ 
ficl ently complete fo allow 
SwbJ<«t designation*) 

CThU stitemenf and those tttat 
follow are Mlosfratlve of i the 
second typre of iMotassff labia 
8fate#nts. - Iff U stfMcturod - 
in an opewnded and yague way 
which does, not poi^lii ffe. v ' ; 

dttefmMa+IOfi df -fhe subject 

d#|]fln#tlon.:, $ti(^ti(»ent*/i^^^^ ,\. 
at tt»s«. ^ra usueiMy^ »ada by^i :^ 
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<48) What were you r react I on s to 
the story? 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

( lb) You may have not Iced some 
vague stml lar I ties between that 
story and this one ca I led "Flight." 

Extrinsic, Interpretive, 

Author 

(il6a) I think the whol« b?t about 
him climbing the mountain Is a 
gradual process. 

Intrinsic, Interpretive, 

Selection 

(41a) There seems to be a whole 
spectrum of feel I ngs that I felt 
In the story. 

Intrinsic* Interpretive, Real 

<94a) It seems ttke, you know. In 
biology you have to figure. 

Intrinsic, I hterprat I vei Real 



(64a ) U Moft tarey I n Mex I co? 
|ntrtnsl|6, Int«rpr4f Ive, R«al 



the teacher when Introducing 
a new topic for discussion and 
may be* Indicative of a pedagogical 
maneuver. Often the student's 
response indicates a Subject 
designation, but this indlca** 
tlon does not»Tiecessari ly 
clarify, the subject .arei> th^t 
the teacher may have had in 
mind. In statement 114a the 
nature of the connection is 
not clear; hence, the Subject 
designation cannot be made* 

(The nature of the reactions * 
is not clarlf ledj hence, the 
Subject designation Is 
Unclasslf table.) 

(The nature of vague similarities 
is not clarified;. hence, the 
Subject designation Is 
Unclasslflable.) 

(The nature of the gradual 
proc^^s is not clisrlfied; 
hence, the Subject deslona* 
tlon is Unclasslf table*) 

(The nature of the feelings Is 
not clarified; hence, the 
Subject designation is 
Unclasslflable.) 

(This statement and those 
that follow are Illustrative 
of the third tyw* of Uncla4$l- 
f i ab t e statements . They era 
stetesients which Indlcete e 
subcatedcry which Is (^either 
Included nor needed in the i 
Instramont.- -Stetement 94a 
apparently. ltt4lC!ftes $o«e 

m4 Motogicei ^leslgne?^ 
fl6(»*-» The'etiit<Nf^t U urt^^ 

. MmLeft<* thjiT'iubi^teijery If 

A^i:itite«eftt'(Ml#ft^^ 
^^iijtli)i!g«fl<ttii* 

• ^es.lgnet le«v • mteovjwit •■-U-v' ''^ 
uniiiuel ;:eni>tiTi!|: eiJl)<^t#^ft' ; 

l#lieft^(i^t^*i.ti^<tt#.rj|^^ 
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Episodes aro Identified and located on the transcription be- 
fore the analysis and classification of Individual statements begin, 
even though In some Instances the various categories are Important 
cues for Identifying and locating episode I changes. Therefore, the 
first step In analyzing statements of a total discourse In a lesson 
In literature Is the Identification, location, and marking of episbdes. 
Criteria and cues for determining episodes are adapted from studies 
conducted by Smith and Meux and are discussed on pp. 88-90. In this 
study episodes are marked by numbers, and statements within episodes 
are marked by letters (I.e., la, lb, Ic, Id, te designate the fiva 
statements of the first episode of a discourse). 

Although episode and utterance designations occur before state- 
ment designations are made. It should be noted In certain very compll- 
ca-^d portions of aatranscrlptlon, statement analyses and classifica- 
tions may" Influence or change the episode designations that have 
previous I y been made. This study permits changes such as these, but 
such changes are minimal. 

Although the Individual statements ara bases for categorical 
designations, the Information can be used to obtain utterance and 
episode designations by determining the predominant subcategory desig- 
nation of the several statements In utterances and episodes. 

Below Is a passage from a transcription to M I ustrate some of 
the statements made In preceding paragraphs,, 

Teacherj <Ua) He said, •♦See, Mama, 1 will be careful. I am a 
man.'* when she was sending him off. 

Robs (12a) But! don«t thJnk he really believed It. 
Teacher: (b) You d<in»t think he believed It? 

. Rob» (c) Mo. <d) Weil, I don't think It's believable In that 
case, te) He might have believed It, but it seems. ..ril^^. 
(f) He reacted..,. ' ' 

Teachert (i3a) Do yog think he was Justified In beHevin^ Itt 

Rob: (b) Mo. (c) I donH think he wae Justified to bdllevlng 
It because his aotfone were e6rt'ef:il|<e a ehtlo. (dK r 
. You know, !*Can I hjBiye the gr<»an handkarchlef ?v:Can t - 
^ee 133-137 exoiuddd by Wear the h^f ' wlth the bandt** Of wHa4evi|r4 
&m<>r. krtow» If l*»QOthf l«to townv«.>-^(fy W^^^ 

■ ■ t6-'^ik>ab<wt^:-iy0lf/yb<i^^^ 

dd0»t^ wVr>^wsi i/i'ge^^ ■ ea^ 
jean-Jiwk«tt,'f yoM ftn<%|:<^^^ I ittfftljs^^^^^^ 
. ^ <m «nd 9<?> ; <h) Andi^of.,c<>arse» lOli ^lm 



- jean-jaek^t?,-? yoM^o^f*:<^^^ :q J(^^^^^ 
^ i|ay|n0» f ♦li e; bicau##:;i»ih mH^f^^-^^M^M 
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The passage quoted above contains three episodes (11, ]2, and 
13), six utterances (11a, 12a, 12b, 12c-f, 13a, and 13b-h), and fifteen 
statements (11a, 12a, b, c, d, e, f, 13a, b, c, d, e, f, g, and h). 
The statement designations of the passage are presented In Table 4. 

TABLE 4 
STATEMENT DESIGNATIONS 



ST 


POS 


NAT 


STA 


SUB 


11a 


In 


Para 


Sel 


Lit 


12a 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Psy 


b 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Psy 


c 


In 


Pro 






d 


In 


Int 


Rea 


Phil 


e 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Psy 


f 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Psy 


13a 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Phil 


b 


In 


Pro 






c 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Phil 


d 


In 


Para 


Sel 


Lit 


e 


In 


Iht 


Rea 


Bio 


f 


In 


Int 


Rea 


Bio 


9 


In 


Int 


Rea 


Bio 


h 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Phil 



utterance designations are obtained by Identifying the predom- 
inant subcategory designation of the Individual statements of the 
utterance* The utterance designations of this passage are presented. 
'In table 57" In Table 5 the Subject designed- IM* of utte^^ 
Stance deslgnattpn of utterance 13b-h are recorded Pay/Phri and Se(/iV^ 
respectively because each contains an equal nwtber stateiMint^ with ' 
Psychological, Philosophlcel, Seleotronyaftdf^a* deslgnatlbns, ^^^^ 

Episode designations ere obtained by Identifying the predonh^'^ 
Inant sobeategory designation of fhe Individual stat^nt$ of tlH». 
episode. The episode designations are pre^nted In. Table 6. " fn7.'7^~ " 
Table 6 the Subject designation of Episode 13 1$ recorded BWPhll / , = 



HO 

because It contains an equal number of Biographical and Philosophical 
designations. 



TABLE 5 
UTTERANCE DESIGNATIONS 



UT 


POS 


NAT 


STA 


SUB 


Ita 


In 


Para 


Sol 


Lit 


)2a 


In 


Int 


Set 


Psy 


12b 


In 


Int 


Set 


Psy 


12c-f 


• n 


Int 


Sel 


Psy/ 
Phil 


13a 


In 


Int 


Sel 


PhH 


13b-h 


In 


Int 


Sel/ 
Rea 


Bio 



TABLE 6 
EPISODE DESIGNATIONS 



EP 


POS 


NAT 


STA 


SUB 


11 


In 


Para 


Sel 


Lit 


12 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Psy 


13 


In 


Int 


Sel 


Bio/ 



Phil 



There are no set procedures for deterwlnlng categorical deslg- 
. nat f ons of statements . However , severe I suggest I ons and gu 1 de 1 1 nes 
for procee<Jlng can be noted at this time. 

First, the coder. In this cas« the Investigator, Is familiar 
with the literary selection being discussed In the total discourse, 
In this Instance John Steinbeck's short story "Flight." 

Second, the coder reads the total discourse completely several 
times In order to get Impressions of the character and flow of the 
discussion! 

Third, because the coder uses transcriptions on which utterances 
can b« identified and on which episodes havd been previously identified 
and marked, he works with Individual episodes end utterances as ho 
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determines categorical designations for Individual statements. As he 
categorizes Individual statements, he considers careful |y their relation 
ships to other statements and to the utterances and the episodes In 
which these statements occur* Speakers' names and the content and the 
structure of the literary work being discussed provide other kinds of 
continuity which are* helpful to the coder. 

Finally, although there Is no precise sequence for determlrting 
the several kinds of categorical designations, It has been this Inves- 
tigator's experience that the sequence generally occurs In the order 
that the four categories have been discussed; that Is, one general ly 
moves from Position, to Nature, to Stance, and to Subject. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this pattern. There are occasions when one 
category Is strongly cued and when It suggests other categories accord- 
ingly. There may be occasions when some determinations must be post- 
poned until other designations of an utterance or of an episode have 
been determined. In most Instances these omissions and postponements 
can be completed later, although this Instrument allows for an occa- 
sional Unotassif labia statement, if evidence and cues are Inadequate 
or contradictory. 
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Directions To The Rater: 

The Literary Rating Scale gives staiidards by which 
to judge the literary quality of a story* Twelve elements 
are listed, each of \Yhlch is to bo rated 0, 1, or 8 by the 
rater according to the amount of the e.\ement present in 
the story and/or the effectiveness vrlt.h which it is handled 
by the author^ Examples are given in the form of passages 
from stories to illustrate each possible rating for each 
element* 

The ratei^ should read the rating scale items, 
definitions, and examples first to familiarize himself 
with bhe scale* He should then read the story to be rated 
in order to get a general idea of the contents* Next the 
rater should take each element on the scale and look back 
to the story to see how he would rate that; particular 
element* After all elements have been rated and given a 
numerical value, the values should be totaled for the 
story* s overall score • 



LITERAKiT RATING SCALE 
Score Sheet 



Title of Story 
Elements 

!• Structure 

2^ Ending 

3# Sentence Structure 

4# Word Usage 

5 • Charac t erl aati on 

6* Setting 

7/ Point of View 

8« Conversation 

9* Detail 

10. Appeals to Senses 

11 ♦ Values 

12. Situation 



Score ( 0, 1, or 2 ) 



Total 



Name of Rater •« 



ERIC 



LITERARY RATING SCALE 



!• Structure 

Structure refera to the way a story is built, or put 
together, with a beginning, middle, and end. It has 
to do with the way the parts fit together, the over- 
all design which reveals the problem and the resolution. 

Little Story Structure This may mean just a rambling 
collection of sentences or a stox*y that is not well 
organized, as well as a stoi^ without one of the 
essential structural parts named above. 

Rudimentary This can mean a problem and a rather forced 
ending. The essential structural parts are there, 
but are not skillfully woven together. 

V/ell-developed The problem and resolution are neatly 
worked out. There is good form and organization. 

Examples: 

Li tt l e ; Once upon a time there were three bunnies who lived 
in a "tree. There was a carrot garden there. Tliey ate 
carrots out of the garden. 

Note: No problem - no real story line 

Riidlment^a rys Once upon a time there was a teacher who had a 
class thatwote backwards. She asked all the teachers what 
should she do. They always gave her ideas but they never 
worked. One day a teacher said, "IVhy don^t you write back- 
wards and the children might write forwards?" And so she did 
just that , and it worked. And from that day on the children 
wrote right. 

Note J Problem and rather ordinary solution, but still a 
solution 

Y/el l-developod ; The movie was going to be called "The Man 
of the Cave.^' Pon was Dracula. Well, today was the big day. 
Pen was all ready. "All ready?" asked the Director. "Yos,^* 
replied everyone. "Lights, Camera, ActlonU" 

Movie 

John, Mike, and Pete were brothers and they all liked 
to explore. John said to JAlke and Pete, "Let's go and 
explore the old mansion^" They were scared but they 

went anyway. When they got there the door was closed. 
Suddenly it opened and there was DRACULA 1 1 

Then Mike Jumped on Dracula, and Dracula almost bit 
Mike who was holding the timer. ... Mike moved sideways 
and the timer went off* Then Mike fell and Dracula 

^^^I'lveied to the ground* 7" 

mMM: ^ : The : End 
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At the Academy Awards, Pon won the Best Actor Award, 
and the movie vron Best Picture. 

Note: Excerpts here show the outline of a story that was well 
structured with a framework effect - a atory within a 
atory. 



2. Ending 

The ending is the conclusion that is reached p^ter a 
problem is resolved, 

0 Ordinary -■■ Endings such as "They lived happily ever after" 

are quite usual. 

1 Promising This would Involve a fitting conclusion, and yet 

one that also has the suggestion of a different idea, 
such as "They lived happily ever after - until the next 
problem came along." 

2 Clever — This ending would be definitely different and well- 

executed, perhaps an ironic twist of the beginning. 

Examples: 

Ordinary : So the children went home and lived happily ever 
after. 

Note: Trite 

Promising : He imagined that he saw a real dinosaur. It was 
igrowllng at him. It grabbed a shoe box and tried to hatch 
It?. J "Boy, I need my pill." Ding-a-llng. Booml "What was 
that?" Little baby chicks came out of the shoe box. When 
they got home from the museum, he told what he saw. His father 
said: "Ridiculous." 

Note: A little bit of humorous twist added to the ordinary 
'^Vhen they got home..., he told what he saw." 

Clever: It took thera about two days to find the treasure, 
and they had a lot of problems which I will not mention. All 
they found in the chest was a little piece of paper which 
read: "Any treasure worth having isn't a treasure worth 
burying." 

Note: After the usual adventures of two treasure-seeking boys, 
this story glvejj a different kind of ending^ one which 
seems to moralize on the folly of It all. 
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3« Sentence Structure 

Sentence structure moans the way the writer uses the 
guidelines of English word order to vary the way he 
puts words together in sentences and the way he puts 
sentences together in context. 

Simple This would mean all or nearly all simple sentences - 
or all sentences starting alike, such as, with "The." 

Some Variety — There would be some variation in sentence 

structure: Adverb- Subject-Verb, etc., as well. as Subjeot- 
Verb-Object, 

Good Variety This would mean good sentence organization 
with a variety of sentence typos, including sentences 
with dependent clauses. 

Examples: 

Simple: Once there was a little girl. She loves to go to 
the "beach. She has a straw hat and a bucket. She Is only 
five years old. And she can go to the beach by herself . 
Her mother, or father, does not go. She does not want to 
go home. Her mother said, "Come home." No. 

Some Variety: Then they turned around and there was another 
Hair~o"f "snow just big enough for the middle part of the snow-^ 
man. Apsaln they turned around and there was a ball big enough 
for the head of the snowtaan. Then right in front oi' their 
eyes appeared biit tons, a carrot, and charcoal for the eyes, 
nose, and mouth. 

Good Variety: After the battle with the splters, the big, fat 
Hters'rand'^the creamy things, it all see^^ in the 

forest hlr. Heckerlerabrown and Pred did not know where to go 
or stay . so they simply sat there , frightened , ^because they 

I' thinking that dreamy things or big,' fat biters or 
spiters were sneaking up behind them. 

4« Word Usage 

Word usage means the different ways t^^^J^J^J^o^dl 
words, whether in description, coinage of new words, 
alliteration, or variation, for effect. 

Usual — Word usage la ordinary or trite. 

Promising - There is some trying out of words for effect. 

Unusval - There are unusual effects from <ioi»^"«.5j; 
or sheer beauty of descriptive passages or other 
effective uses. 
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Kxampless 

Usual: Tlien he went to the moon. When he got there, he saw 
that the moon was made of green cheese # He was so hungry he 
ate the raoon# 

Kote: Usual word associations - moon made of green cheese 

^omlslng ; All that day the folks at the library searched 
for a cure for the cold# This went on and on until they 
were just about to give up all hope when suddenly Ralph 
Reference remembered his mother ^s secret formula for colds: 
This is the formula: a pinch of shelf -root, a dash of movie 
projector, 1 cup of book beans, stir to boiling, then sip* 

Note: Coining of appropriate library folk name, Ralph 

Reference, and different combination of Ingredients 
in recipe (However, use of secret formula is not as 
unique as word usage in evidence in following passagot) 

Unusual : This is what happened to Pred# Pred went on 
walking, pretending that he had passed the wishing well and 
saying to himself , "I«m going to have good luck J Then 
all of a sudden, standing in front of J*red were eight 
DUCKLINGS J J Pred was very, very, very, a hundred times very, 
surprised, "You have bad luck, and we ^ re going to give you 
more," said one of the ducklings • "Will it help if I go back 
and put in a pexuiy now?" asked Pred# "too late." . 

"Oh, down the docky crickets," said Pred vdry unhappily. 

Note: The build-up of very to "a hundred times very", the 
easy style, and the unique expletive 



5* Characterization 

Characterization refers to the way in which the author 
reveals the qualities of the characters in his story • 

0 Undeveloped — Characters are paper-thin or stereotyped. 

1 Beginning Characterization— There is some description. 

Some definite characteristics are given, showing what 
characters are like. 

2 Wftll-rounded — Characters are well-definedj they seem real, 

believable. Character is revealed through thought, 
actions, conversation, etc. , as well as through 
description. A character may show development or change 
as the story progresses. 
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Bxamplesj 

Undeveloped t Once a fair came to a town. They had a contest • 
It was a horseshoe contest* There were three men In the 
contest. One man won the contest. The fair went away. 

Note:. No characterization here. The man who won is just one 
of three men. The reader does not know any more than 
that, surely not enough to make him care who won. 

Beginning ; Mark Me any Is the meanest, most rotten person In 
all Beetlebust. He broke every rule of the town and even had 
one of his own. It was, ''Be meaner And he hated ohildrer*. 

tfell>* rounded : Rita dldnrt want to babysit Albert, but she 
needed the money to buy her mother a birthday present. When 
she got there, Rita saw Albert tying a tin can to a puppy's 
tail. Rita tried to stop him but it was too late. ... When 
Rita went into the living room, Albert wasn't there.*.. All 
of a sudden there was a big explosion. Albert had made a 
smoke and stink bomb mixed in one and it exploded. 

Notes The author does not tell that Albert is naughty, but 
hints at something wrong when Rita does not want to go, 
and then proceeds to "show" the reader by example the 
kind of boy Albert is. 



6. Setting ^ 

Setting refers to the time and place of the happenings 
in the story. 

None — There is no setting or the setting Is only mentioned, 
not described. 

Rudimentary --There is a brief description of time or place. 

Well-*developed The reader is given a feel for the place^ 
whether it is real or imaginary. 

Examples t 

None s Once across the ocean, Priscilla was worried# She 
SdrSn't know what to do. She found an old deserted mine 
and fell asleep.... When Priscilla woke up she wasn't in 
the mine. 

Note: Setting just mentioned, not developed 

Rudimentary s Pred began to run because it was beginning to 
rain, i^en all of a sudden Pred bumped into a tree. And when 
he looked up, there was a big gigantic fores ti At the gate of^^ 
the forest there was a sign that said "The Forest of McOillah. 
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We ll-de ve loped t Sad rain, It was a dark, dismal day. Rain 
was dnuniidng on the roof, Alice wouldn't think of a thing to 
do. Finally, she looked at the room closely. It had blue, 
dirty walls, dirty chipping ceiling, a map of the world on 
on© side of the room, and a fireplace on the other side* 
There was a desk, an old gray armchair, and a sagging couch, 
plus an old worn rug* 

7. Point of View 

^^^^^^^^^^^ view is the viewpoint from which the story ; 

is told. To find point of view, the reader asks himself, 
"Through whose eyes am I viewing the happenings of this 
story?" 

Unclear — The writer may change viewpoints so abruptly that 
the reader is confused. Or the amateur writer may be 
uncertain himself as to who is telling the story. For 
example, he may start out autoblographloally, and switch 
xmexpeotedly to an outsider's account. 

Clear — The handling of point of view is adequate. 

Artistic — Tlie author handles point of view with ease and 
skill. He may bring several different points or view 
together in an artistic way. 

Examples: 

Unclear: Once upon a time there was an Indian boy who lived 
iri "the woods. His name is Song Bird, He loved nature. 
Vfhen 1 was a teen, I went to the woods to hunt, I saw a 
horse. He caught it. He saw an owl. ^Then I was a man, I 
had a farm of horses* 

Olear t One day I was in my house, when all of a ^^jf^en a 
Bunny hopped in, V/ell, I certainly thought I was day dreaming. 
Sit ? kneS I wasn't day dreaming when I heard the biomy talk. 
It said, "You may have any wish you wcint." Well, I wished 
for a big Easter Egg Hunt. And I got it J 

Note: Started out in first person and kept it that way. 

Artistic: Our trip is to the moon. Tracy, Tizzywig, and I 
Wave already arrived here, and exploring, „i^«i4- 
have J^^^J^^^^ reid very quietly because we jould^i't 
want tS wake thrMOON MONSTERS. They are very mean creatures 
*i?h huge e?es L^d a big mouth, and you'd be som if yeu 
woke them up. ^ 
Note: Prom the point of view of the narrator^- well woven in - 
' ■ - easy 'style'. " ' 



ERJC 
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8» Conversation 

Conversation refers to the use in dialogue of direct 
quotations from the various characters* 

0 Little or None -"This may meanllttle or no use of conversatior 

in a story, or there may be an ineffective attempt at use. 

1 Some — There may be some {or a lot of) conversation, but it Is 

used rather tritely. For example, the use of 'said' may 
be overdone. 

2 Good — The author uses conversation naturally} ho may even try 

dialect. 

Examples: 

Little ? One day there was a boy named Darrell. He had a boat 
that was made of cardboard. One day he heard his father say 
that they would go to Florida. **« One day bright and early 
they did go to Florida. On the way Darrell said, "Is this 
Florida?" No. They were in Atlanta, Georgia. ... Finally, 
they were at the beach. Darrell got out his boat. Splashi 

Some: 1 called out, "'.Yhere are you? V/ho are you?" 
15ie''voice cried out again, "I am Peter Dustspeck and I'm way 
down here on your thumb i" ^ , 

"Vftilch dustspeck are you?" I asked, very much surprised. 

"I'm the blue and green plaid dustspeck right next to 
this red .one." 

Note; Nice exchange 

Good : ..«Prlda Fiction caught a cold. Everyone else in the 
library told her to go home and get lots of rest. Frida said, 

"Oh, but you see, 1 can't. I'm having some new fiction 
books over and I must show them to the guest shelves." 

"We'll all catch colds if you don't. Come onl" 

"Please, Frida," said Sammy Science. ••« 

"Positively absolutely not, N-Oi'' answered Frida. 

"Frida, even if we welcomed them in and acted like your 
maids?" asked the Travel Twins, Trixle and Terri. 

"Definitely not." 

Note: Skillful handling of group conversation 



9« Detail 

Detail refers to the author's choice of incident or detail 
which adds fullness to the story's structure or outline. 
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Little or None -« Everything is very general* 

Some — Some specifics are given to add to the reality effect. 

Good — Enough detail is given (without being tedious) to give 
the illusion of reality. 

Examples t 

Little t One Ohristmas Eve night every child in Badgertown was 
asleep In his own bed. Vftien they woke up next morning, they 
were disappointed because Santa Glaus didn't come. . Later 
everybody went to the North Pole and asked Santa why he never 
came last night. 

Note: This stays very general. For example, the reader is 
not even told how the children went to the North Pole. 

Some t Then they saw a gorilla. It had long sharp finger nails 
and sharp, sharp teeth. The children tried to get out of the 
room. But the door was locked, and the children could not get 
out of the room. The gorilla got closer and closer, with his 
great big eyeball getting closer than ever. They ran around 
the gorilla and jumped out the window. 

Notes Detail is used to describe the scary effect of the gorilla 

Goods There was much talk of the cold weather at supper, but 

did not contribute, because she was so excited about that 
big box in the living room. Finally, Uncle Nick finished his 
apple cobbler and it was time for presents. Sara's heart was 
beating like she had just run thirteen miles. She ran into the 
living room and over to that big box. Before you could say, 
"Pretty little kitty cat," she had the box open.... 

Notes There is an Illusion of reality In this passage. The 
author says, for example, "Finally, U^cle Nick finished his 
ft«t>le cobbler....", which is much more believable than "Finally 
sSpper Sas ov;;", or even "Finally Uncle Nick finished dessert." 

10# Appeals To Senses 

Appeals to senses mean the way in which the author causes 
the reader to become involved in smelling, hearing, 
tasting, or feeling as well as the conventional "seeing 
through reading* 
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tlmited — The autho*" doea not often appeal to aensea. 

Some — The author 'Ay appeal to sight. There may he nice 
deaoription* 

Oood — The author appeala to at least two senses, aometimea 
more* 

Bxanplea: 

L imit ed i Once upon a time there waa a witch and she had no . ^ 
broom, Daya and more days passed, and they passed so fast that 
lionight was Halloween. But the witch knew it waa Hallovfoen . 
Might. ... The trouble waa the witch had no broom to go out to 
Halloween Might. So the witch made a broom, and the witch got 
to go out to Halloween. 

Somes Delly had red hair with braids that stuck out (they were 
sTTiKhtly braided), and she also had twickleing blue eyes, and 
S?nce aSe hiS nothiAg to wear except the clothes she ^as wearing 
then, she had a red dress with patches all over it. Delly also 
had striped stockings all the way up to her knees. 

Good: crash! BangJ Screech J People flew f^om their seats. 
rBTftck and vellow parrot flew from its concealment in a little 
SSi?a pSse! A who was passing peppermint candy around 
till back onto the rich German lady's lap. She soreamed^and 
«Siiit-ed "Sell. I neverj" in German, while the man sat there 
tdSS m4 feei SaJguS In the air. *An umbrella, hit Prederich 
on the head and made him feel very dizzy. 



0 
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11 # Values 

;» o?d«S a "Sorld" for his story. These values nay 
Staf tSoS^ « ?Sl6hts here and there or as an overall 
theme. 

Uttle or None - Little or no values are apparent. 

ordinary - The story shows some values, perhaps a moral 
tied on at the end. 

-•^^-«st.rart»^^^ w."Mr* 

There may be a strong theme. 
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Bxamplent 

Llttle t Onoe there was a man named Mr* Hill. All' his life 
he wanted to go to the moon, . ♦ . So he bought a rocket and a 
apace suit • He jumped in and put his space suit on. As soon 
as he was in, he said tho countdown and off he went. H© was 
going around the moon whon he saw a strange sight. It was & 
witch, for it was Halloween at earth. 

Note: This is a story of an adventure, and probably no deeper 
meaning is intended. 

Ordinary: V/hen the Russians found out that Dave knew about 
■t"Ke Vreasuro, they really started looking for it, but Dave 

was ahead of them. , ^ .j. i.jn «^v* _ 

Many a man was killed in that war, but it was still won 
all because of a treasure more valuable than gold. It was 
called confidence. 

Note: After a straight story line, a moral is brought out 
at the end. 

Well-pre sented : But there wore other elves «^o wo^^^J. ];®^» „ 
very much, and Santa did not give them Presents. So the elves 
said. "If you don't give us presents, we '11 step on your foot 
tSd we'll lump on yoS." Santa said, "But you don't give each 
StheJ presints, so^why do I have to give yj^^ P^^f »^*f,l ..f 
?he elVes felt 'funny Inside, because they did "ot give the 
other elves presents. So they felt bad inside. • But they 
thought Santa was right. 

Note: Definite values operating here 

12 » Situation 

Situation refers to the problem situation (and its 
inherent interest or lack of interest). 

0 Uninteresting — The story may be dull, or the situation may 

be well-worn. 

1 Interesting - The story may be interesting with a promising 

situation, but not too extraordinary. 

2 outstanding — The story has unusual Interest, or a unique 

situation. 
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fixamploa: 

Unlntereatlng t Once a man wanted to go to Pluto. So he got 
a rocket and did. 

Notet The bituation could have been made more interesting by 
adding more about the man's wanting to go there and how 
he managed to get a rocket. 

Interesting ; Did you know we had a visitor from Mars? Well, 
we did. He was named Sparky. ... He landed in the country. 
Then he saw a cow. He said to the cow, "Take rae to your ; 
leader." "Moooooo." "I never heard that kind of talk before." 
Next Sparky saw a tractor. Then he said, "Take me to your 
leader." But the tractor just sat there. "Quiet sort of 
fellow, isn't he?" said Sparky. 

Note: This story has interest and hUMor, but the "Take rae to 
your leader" bit is not original. 

Outstanding ; She was at a football field. Soon the game 
started and she watched it very carefully. Then the Lambkin 
found her footprints home. She told all the other lambkins 
about her fun. She said: First there is a pasture with lines 
on it. Then some goats with two legs come out and fight over 
a pumpkin.... 

Notes A lamb's view of a football game can provide an interest 
ing or humorous situation. (Different) 
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The rationale tor the selection and naming of the elements is given below: 

Structure was chosen to incorporate the ideas of plot , climax > problem, 
resolution I the usual components considered in fiction writing. The overall 
design or organization seems to get at all of these. If the story is designed 
well, It will have the other things— or else enough of a story line to make a 
satisfying reading experience. In the interest of simplicity and efficiency, 
elements were named as broadly inclusive of related aspects as possible, without 
infringing on the excluslveness of other elements. 

Ending was chosen apart from structure because a satisfying ending is so 
important to the totality of the reading experience, the impact, the culmination, 
that which leaves an Impression is paramount for consideration* Beginning, 
however, is not included as a separate element, since even the trite beginning, 
"Once upon a time • • is a cue that a story is to unfold—and awakens the 
reader* s anticipation. 

Sentence Structure is Included, since stilted or awkward sentence sequences 
(or construction) interfere with a story's effectiveness, whereas a skillful use 
of a variety of sentence types adds much to a story 's style. This is perhaps the 
most "quantitative" element on the scale and easiest to Judge« 

Word Usage is broadly Inclusive . Any unusual or effective use of words using 
specific words to general effectiveness of style is meant here. Good writing 
Involves quite basically the effective use of words. Yet the element of word 
usage can Include a number of things to consider, I.e. , imagery , coinage of new 
words, alliteration, etc. For all of this, the element was not broken down into 
separate items, because it was felt that the complexity of scoring would outweigh 
i;|||;;|;|dya^ If any aspect of . word, usage 1$ especially noteworthy it will . 

||(||f||^^^^^^ The rater will r pf course^ have to malcr the 



between some usage (or promising attempts) and unusual handling of different 
aspects of word usage. 

Characterization is essential to the good story » as is Setting . However, 
amateur writers often turn out stereotyped ot paper-thin characters, whereas 
the skillful writer presents well-developed characters. Too, amateur writers 
may neglect to set a story in time or place— yet any story, whether real or 
make-believe, must happen in some kind of milieu. 

Point of View is necessary to a story's telling— and a writer chooses a 
point of view, whether consciously or not. The amateur writer may not be aware 
of this necessity, and thus become confused in the telling or narration, which 
in turn confuses the reader. 

Conversation may not be necessary to every good story, but the effective 
handling of dialogue is a mark of maturity, and will add to any story. In 
cases where an excellent story has no need for conversation and none is used, 
the score will be high enough for recognition, even without the points from 
this element. 

Detail Is essential, not too much and not too little, but enough to give 
the illusion of reality. This is important, even in fantasy, for a story must 
hang together in a real, or logical, way — if it is not to be nonsense. The 
description of the element in the scale is as follows! Detail refers to the 
author's choice of Incident or detail which adds fullness to the story^s 
structure or outline. 

Appeals to S ense s also add to the quality of a story* Appeals to more than 
one sense are the mark of a mature writer and serve to give the reader the further 
impression of reality. 

The naming of the element values was done only after much deliberation, 
since no value judgment was to be made other than. fi. quantitative one as to. how. 
mch offth^ element was present In a story. The term 'Values'^ was chosen over 
^.^t^^^^^itigfit philosophy, and the like, as incorporating the totality of the 



way in which the author ordered the world of his story • 

Finally , Situation was chosen as an element — apart from structure, because 
the overall situation is important in a story* Here, originality, humot, 
imagination i suspense, and other elements that are not discrete components of 
fiction may come into play. 
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